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VIEW OF MAIN BUILDING, LANGDON HALL, AND CHEMISTRY BUILDING 
A new Administration Building and Auditorium will be constructed in this line with the New Chemistry Building across the Street, 


A UBURN is now entering upon 
a period of advancement yet 
^ unequaled in the history of 
the institution. With an appropria¬ 
tion of three quarters of a million dol¬ 
lars, long needed improvements and 
enlargements are made possible. 

Let us turn to the improvements 
of the city proper. Within the past 
few months the town of Auburn has 
put over a great paving program. 
Two miles of added street paving is 
completed and now in use. This 
brings the total of paved streets in 
Auburn to approximately five miles. 

Auburn now has a new modern 
motion picture theatre. The new 
Tiger Theatre is completed, and a for¬ 
mal opening show was given on Sep¬ 
tember 3. This theatre has a seat¬ 
ing capacity of more than 700. With 
the equipment it cost approximately 
$50,000. 


By M. F. WHATLEY ’29 
(Reprinted by Courtesy of Alabama Farmer) 

The construction of the new Bap¬ 
tist church is nearing completion. 
This beautiful structure will greatly 
add to the attraction of the religious 
life here in Auburn. Completed and 
fully equipped the new church will 
cost approximately $90,000. 

The town of Auburn is so closely 
connected with the institution that 
its growth is the limiting factor in 
the growth and development of the 
town. 

The legislature of Alabama has 
provided $750,000, payable to the in¬ 
stitution at the rate of $250,000 an¬ 
nually for three years, beginning 
October 1, 1928. With this money 
the college will purchase lands with¬ 
in the campus which are needed for 
the development of Auburn by the 


Greater Auburn plans. The first of 
the buildings to be constructed is a 
new chemistry building. This build¬ 
ing equipped will cost about $250,- 
000 . 

Other buildings which are to be 
built with this appropriation are as 
follows: A new auditorium that will 
also furnish a new location for the 
administration offices, under a fire¬ 
proof building, and a Textile Engin¬ 
eering building will be built and 
equipped. This is a new department 
of the college that will be added next 
year; a laboratory will be built and 
equipped to accommodate this new 
school. The college will build and 
equip at least one laboratory for the 
college of agriculture, build barns 
and other buildings for the college 
farm. The institution will also build 
additional shops for the engineering 
(Continued on page 20) 
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A Modern Slave of the Lamp 

through the Becent e^fCerger of U\(ew york tyirms, ^Matthew 5. Sloan has ‘Become °iKead of theis 
c World’s Biggest Electric Systerru ^ Blew york Edison Company 


P RESS a button anywhere in 
• greater New York, and in less 
than the wink of an eye Mat¬ 
thew S. Sloan is at your service. Who 
is Matthew S. Sloan? He is the Genie 
of the Lamp and the Slave of the 
Dynamo for six million New York 
Aladdins. If you are a New Yorker, 
Matthew S. Sloan is responsible for 
crisping your waffles and percolat¬ 
ing your breakfast coffee, ironing 
your clothes and vacuum-sweeping 
your carpet, stitching your garments 
and lighting your living room. One 
way or another, New Yorkers call on 
the services of Slave of the Lamp 
Sloan every minute out of 
every twenty-four hours. 

Matthew S. Sloan is the 
new president of the New 
York Edison Company, which 
supplies New York with the 
invisible juice that achieves 
modern miracles. But com¬ 
pared with this man Sloan, 
the Slave of the Lamp who 
served Aladdin had a cinch 
of a job. Matthew S. Sloan 
is president of three other 
companies, and these, to¬ 
gether with the New York 
Edison, make the most gi¬ 
gantic power system in the 
world—Brookly Edison, re¬ 
cently purchased by the 
Consolidated Gas Company; 
the United Electric Light 
and Power Company, and 
the New York and Queens 
Light and Power Company. 

This group, now a unit, sup¬ 
plies some six million per¬ 
sons with current totaling 
three and a half billion kilo¬ 
watt hours a year. The 
group has an army of 35,- 
000 employees—enough to 
fill up a good-sized town 
all their own. And Matt 
Sloan, age forty-seven, runs 
the vast machine. 

“What are you going to do now 
that you are here?” I asked him a 
week after he had taken his new 
job.” 

“Furnish the best service at the 
lowest rate possible; weld this gigan¬ 
tic thing into a unified whole,” he 
said simply and succinctly. 

He looks capable of it. A big, hus¬ 
ky fellow, handsome as they come at 
forty-seven, rather bulldog-jawed, 


By GOVE HAMBIDGE 
Writer for the New York Herald-Tribune 


This article telling of the recent 
appointment of Matthew S. Sloan, ’01, 
to the presidency of the New York 
Edison Company appeared in the Sun¬ 
day magazine section of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, October 7, and is 
herewith reprinted in full through 
the courtesy of that paper.—Editor. 

V_ ) 

clear-eyed, sun-tanned, hair close- 
cropped, powerful of grip when he 
shakes your hand. Quondam base¬ 


MATTHEW S. SLOAN ’01 
President New York Edison Company 

ball and football captain at college, 
the type Leyendecker would have put 
on the cover of a magazine in foot¬ 
ball togs. Fit, in a word, for smash¬ 
ing through an opposing guard with 
the pigskin, or wrestling with the 
problems of a vast corporation. And 
a most ingratiating fellow as well, 
friend equally of Tom the engine 
wiper, Dick the chief clerk and Har¬ 
ry the millionaire president of the 


bank. Which is the reason I feel 
free to call him Matt Sloan instead 
of a dignified Mr. Sloan. Over in 
Brooklyn everybody knows him as 
Matt Sloan, and everybody will know 
him that way in Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Queens. 

It was his nine-year record as pres¬ 
ident of the Brooklyn Edison Com¬ 
pany that got him his new job. Dur¬ 
ing the last four years he handed 
Brooklynites a cool $8,000,000 in re¬ 
duced charges for electric service. 
In nine years the number of custom¬ 
ers of that company increased from 
137,000 to 768,000; its gross annual 
receipts form $9,000,000 to 
$42,000,000; the number of 
employees from 1,500 to 
10,000. These are tangible 
results. More important 
are the intangible changes 
brought about by Matt 
Sloan. 

VERY cartoonist used 
to picture the public 
utilities corporation as a 
paunchy brute with one 
hand gripping a bulged bag 
of spondulix while the other 
squeezed the neck of that 
poor earthworm, the con¬ 
sumer. Plenty of Brook¬ 
lynites had some such pic¬ 
ture in their mind’s eye 
when they thought of their 
electric company. Matt 
Sloan changed that. He 
showed Brooklynites that 
the electric company was as 
human as any Flatbush 
family. 

This is the biggest thing 
Matt Sloan did. To be sure, 
he brought about business 
and technical economies, 
which meant reduced 
charges. To be sure, he was 
to a considerable extent re- 
sponsible for driving 
through that big dream of 
combined operation which resulted in 
the present system. Those two things 
would make a story in themselves. 
But there are other men capable of 
doing these things. There are few 
men capable of making a city popu¬ 
lation feel that a public utilities cor¬ 
poration is a friend, not a rank out¬ 
sider. City populations are hard- 
boiled about public utilities. 

The secret of the achievement lies 
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in that one thing—friendliness. By 
this Matt Sloan means genuine 
friendliness. 

“If you don’t feel genuinely friend¬ 
ly with Tom, Dick and Harry,” he 
says, “don’t try to act as if you were. 
You can never in the world put it 
over. They will see through your 
bluff.” 

Matt Sloan began with his employ¬ 
ees. Friendliness begins at home; 
so, from the day he took office his 
door was open to any one who had 
a grievance or a suggestion. It is not 
in him to be the aloof business czar; 
he is quick with the handshake and 
the encouraging pat on the back. He 
established a sickness pay roll and 
group life insurance, he furnished 
company doctors and nurses. He 
started a cafeteria, got baseball 
teams going, held track meets; and 
at the games he threw out the ball 
and started the first race. 

All this is in line with genuinely 
modern employment methods. Going 
deeper, he established a maximum 
and minimum wage for every class 
of employment. Wages were raised 
every six months; if at the end of 
any six months an employee was not 
worth a raise, he was considered to 
be in the wrong job, and the person¬ 
nel department took him in hand and 
transferred him to some other posi¬ 
tion. When a man had gone as high 
as he could in his department he was 
moved on to the next. And every 
pay day every employee got in his 
pay envelope a little printed note 
signed by Matt Sloan, driving home 
in terse words some principle of suc¬ 
cessful public utilities operation. 
Those notes hammered again and 
again on the necessity for friendly 
as well as efficient service to the 
public. 

So Matt Sloan was able to send out 
an army of service men, meter men 
and so on who knew what it was all 
about, who liked their jobs and their 
company, and who were thoroughly 
imbued with this attitude of friendli¬ 
ness. Was a Brooklyn business truck 
stuck somewhere on the street? If 
an Edison service wagon happened 
along it stopped and helped that 
truck out as a matter of course. 
When a service man called on you 
as a customer to fix your lights, he 
asked, when he had finished the job, 
if there was anything else he could 
do. Maybe you had some electric 
attachment not working quite right. 
Well, he fixed it up for you, though 
that is outside the line of a service 
man’s duty. Housewives began to 
feel, and some of them said that an 
Edison service man would scrub the 
kitchen floor or wash the clothes if 
you asked him to politely! 


And service was preternaturally 
prompt! twenty minutes was the out¬ 
side time on answering a call. When 
he had finished his work the service 
man asked to use your phone to call 
the office and find out if there was 
anyone else in that neighborhood who 
needed service. Sometimes there was 
and the man was right on the spot. 

In one such case a service man was 
told that a call had just come in from 
the house next door. He went there. 
The lady of the house gasped; this 
promptness smelled of black magic 
—or worse. “Why!” she stammered. 
“But— our lights went out only three 
minutes ago! I don’t see how you can 
be the Edison man!” Fortunately he 
had a soothing personality and an 
identification card bearing his photo¬ 
graph so he was able to convince her 
that he was not a thug. 

Every month each Brooklyn Edi¬ 
son customer got, with his bill, a 
printed note in which Matt Sloan told 
humanly and simply about such in¬ 
cidents as these, and stressed the de¬ 
sire of the company to serve the pub¬ 
lic in a friendly fashion. He stress¬ 
ed the same thing in newspaper ad¬ 
vertising. He also ran a series of 
newspaper advertisements telling 
one by one about Brooklyn’s big in¬ 
dustries—her shoe factories, her box 
factories, and so on. 

HIS tickled business men down 
to the ground. He jumped with 
both feet into civic activities, giv¬ 
ing generously of his time, money 
and work. He became a director or 
trustee in at least four banks, an ac¬ 
tive member of the Board of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Treasurer of 
the Polytechnic Institute, Treasurer 
of Long Island University, trustee of 
the Brooklyn Hospital, Director and 
Vice-President of the Brooklyn Acad¬ 
emy of Music, Chairman of the Safe¬ 
ty Council. He multiplied his person¬ 
ality all over the place. And he talk¬ 
ed to innumerable organizations, not 
only in New York but throughout the 
East, spreading this gospel of friend¬ 
ly service on the part of public util¬ 
ities. In the face of this dynamic 
friendliness no one could think of 
the company Matt Sloan represented 
as a grasping inimical octopus. 

Shrewd, all this. Shrewd because, 
of all industries, privately owned pub¬ 
lic utilities most need the public’s 
confidence, and Matt Sloan knows it. 
But his policy is much more than 
shrewd. He believes that the other 
fellow will always meet you half way 
if you lay your case hands-down on 
the table. He believes that the func¬ 
tion of a public service corporation 
is to serve as well as to make money. 
And this kind of friendliness is natu¬ 
ral to the man, not shrewdly assumed 


for business reasons. Matt Sloan is 
the born mixer. But not all born 
mixers are born leaders along a path 
of broad industrial policy. 

His record in Brooklyn shows what 
he means to do in New York. He is 
setting out, he told me, to follow a 
vigorous policy of economy in opera¬ 
tion, eliminating superfluous stores 
and offices, combining diverse ele¬ 
ments under one roof and one head, 
scrapping out-of-date equipment; 
above all, creating a close and friend¬ 
ly contact with the public. 

This friendly attitude of his was 
not born in New York; it is a product 
of the South and of smaller towns. 
Matt Sloan first gazed in goggle-eyed 
admiration at an oil lamp from a 
crib in Mobile, Alabama, in 1881. 
This was one year before Edison es¬ 
tablished in New York the world’s 
first central power station, serving 
500 customers; so Matt Sloan’s birth 
coincided with that of modern elec¬ 
tric power. 

HEN he was fourteen he had 
decided to become a Slave of 
the Lamp and the Dynamo. By con¬ 
siderable cramming, he was able to 
enter the Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute at Auburn at that age, and 
when he had finished the course he 
went back for a postgraduate year. 

At nineteen, athletic, ex-captain 
of the championship football team of 
the South, he left Auburn ready to 
take the world by the tail. He grab¬ 
bed the tip end of it and got a good 
hold. His first job was in the muni¬ 
cipally operated public service plant 
at Dothan, Alabama, population 7,- 
500. He was the kid manager. He 
was also wireman, bill collector, over¬ 
seer of the water supply and a few 
other things. It was one of those 
jobs that teach a man a lot more 
than the worth of his salary. It kept 
him in close touch with plain folks. 
He reveled in it. 

The next job was a dirtier one, 
but no less instructive. He was a 
pit man with the Memphis Street 
Railway Company. On sticky, hot 
days he crawled down into the pit, 
scraped mud from under the cars 
into his eyes, ears, teeth and hair, in¬ 
spected motors and came.out looking 
like anything but the well dressed 
Matt Sloan of today. Since those 
days he has felt immune to mudsling- 
ing. And after a six months’ course 
in mud and motors he jumped a train 
for Schenectady to enter the General 
Electric’s famous apprenticeship 
training. 

Here he landed finally in the steam 
turbine department in the year when 
General Electric developed the first 
big turbine of 2,000 kilowatts. Matt 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Prof. A. St. C. Dunstan Is Veritable Wizard 
at Retrieving Lost Radium 

T During Last tyelv years ^his <LAuburn ^Professor c \Kas Recovered eTflore hart 
$30,000 "Worth of Lost ‘Radium 


E VERY Auburn man is ac¬ 
quainted with Prof. A. St. 
Charles Dunstan, whose re¬ 
markable work as Head Professor of 
Electrical Engineering since 1900 has 
long marked him with distinction. 
However, in all probability, very few 
alumni are apprised of the fact that 
Prof. Dunstan’s most recent hobby is 
that of radium hunting. During the 
last few years he has recovered for 
radium owners more than $30,000 
worth of this precious metal. 

Just why radium is forever elud¬ 
ing its owners is not clear; but per¬ 
haps because there is only about one 
pound of pure radium in the world— 
valued at $35,000,000—together 
with the fact that a piece the size 
of a pin point is worth more than 
$1,000 explains the anxiety of its 
owners to recover it. 


By SARAH HALL CRENSHAW ’29 
Student In Journalism 


Prof. A. St. Charles Dunstan is the 
only man in Alabama with the abili¬ 
ty, experience and equipment to con¬ 
duct searches for lost quantities of 
radium. The almost occult manner 
in which he has retrieved lost needles 
of radium from trash heaps and other 
out-of-the-way places is indicative of 
his genius as a teacher of electrical 
engineering and as an authority in 
the field of electricity. 

With the aid of an electroscope, 
largely of his own creation, he is 
able to detect the presence of very 
small, but extremely valuable, quan¬ 
tities of lost radium. His careful, 
scientific procedure in staging a 
“radium hunt” contains the fascina¬ 
tion of a real “detective story”.— 
Editor. 


radium is embedded in a platinum- 
iridium needle. These needles are 
similar in size and shape to Vic- 
trola needles, except they are pro¬ 
vided with an eyehole through the 
base. 

IVE RADIUM needles in brass 
capsules, valued at $5,000, were 
lost in Florence, Alabama, recently. 
The needles were applied to an in¬ 
fected portion of a patient’s body 
and bandages were used to secure the 
capsules in place while tin foil was 
employed to protect certain areas of 
the body from the action of radium. 
The nurse, who removed the radium, 
thought it was wrapped in or attach¬ 
ed to the tin foil and carefully re¬ 
moved and placed the foil in a safe 
where the radium was usually kept. 
The bandages were thrown into the 
garbage can, from which they were 



With a very deli¬ 
cate instrument, 
known as an electro- 
scope, Professor 
Dunstan detects the 
presence of radium 
in somewhat the same 
manner as the witch- 
hazel “Divining Rod” 
of our forefathers 
was supposed to in¬ 
dicate the location of 
underground water. 
Becoming adept at 
this practice of 
“shadowing” lost 
quantities of radium, 
Professor Dunstan 
has so attracted one 
of the large com¬ 
panies which insures 
against the loss of 
radium, that he has 



PROFESSOR DUNSTAN IN ACT OF HUNTING RADIUM 

Seated at the barrel on which the electroscope is mounted, Prof. Dunstan 
is testing separately every box of garbage after the location of the radium has 
been determined. This picture was taken in Jackson, Tenn., on August 15, af¬ 
ter the radium had been traced to the city garbage heap. 


later removed and 
deposited on the city 
dump. 

Professor Dunstan 
was called by the 
company with which 
the radium was in¬ 
sured and search be¬ 
gan at once. Since 
the garbage dump 
covered over an acre, 
he found out from 
the collectors where 
garbage of the given 
date had been de¬ 
posited and burned. 
The section was 
marked off with lime. 

The day was one 
of those oppressive 
hot ones; the air was 
loaded with moisture 
and ready to deposit 


been employed on numerous occa- through the destructive quality of its it on every surface. With much dif- 


sions to recover lost quantities of 
this metal. 

Apparently hospitals have the most 
difficulty in retaining possession of 
their radium. Its varied uses as an 
easily controlled cauterizing agency 
many times results in its becoming 
mixed with bandages and other waste 
with the result that it often finds its 
way to the garbage pile before Prof. 
Dunstan overtakes it. 

The chief interest in radium today 
is due to its therapeutic action 


rays. When radium or one of its 
salts is placed in close proximity to 
the body, the flesh is destroyed by 
the bombarding action of the rays, 
and serious burns may result. Hap¬ 
pily, however, these rays attack dis¬ 
eased flesh much faster and to a 
greater extent than they do healthy 
tissue. The advantage then of radi¬ 
um, properly used, is easily seen for 
destroying infected portions of the 
body. 

When used for medical purposes, 


ficulty the electroscope indications 
were read in a series of positions 
taken along the dump. The whole 
pile was on fire underneath the sur¬ 
face. The combination of this sub¬ 
surface fire, the sun heat, the drift¬ 
ing smoke, and the nauseous smells 
made the work almost unbearable. 
After Professor Dunstan and his as¬ 
sistant had been working a short 
while a thunder storm came up and 
the work could not go on until the 
next morning. 
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When starting to work early the 
next day, the first real insurmounta¬ 
ble difficulty was met. The water 
from the storm of the preceding day 
had penetrated to the subsurface fires 
and in addition to clouds of smoke, 
clouds of steam arose and floated 
over the instruments. This steam 
condensed on the insulating surfaces 
of the electroscope soon rendering it 
entirely unusable. 

This rainy spell lasted five days, 
during which time Professor Dunstan 
constructed an entirely new sus¬ 
pended system for the instrument, 
after which the search was begun 
again. 

He finally found an area on the 
dump where the instrument indicated 
the radium to be. By a process of 
successive readings from various 
points over the area he soon de¬ 
termined the point where the elec¬ 
troscope gave evidence of the maxi¬ 
mum radium radiation. All of the 
garbage from this section was shov¬ 
eled into boxes. The material from 
the excavation consisted of tin cans, 
ashes, broken and melted glass melt¬ 
ed metal, and scrap wire. 

It was necessary for the work to 
be done far enough away to prevent 
the radiations from the radium in the 
hole affecting the instrument. Final¬ 
ly all the excavated material to the 
depth of four feet had been tested 
. and no indication of radium was 
found. Some of the trash showed 
slight radio activity, but not enough 
to contain the lost radium. One can 
never be sure whether the container 
of the radium has been injured, thus 
allowing the radium to escape and 
possibly be diffused through many 
cubic yards of material. The activi¬ 
ty in these boxes soon died away. 

The final test was applied to the 
hole. An improvised metal screen 
was used to ascertain from which di¬ 
rection the radium was coming. The 
test showed that the radium was 
coming straight up from the hole 
with the center of the excavation di¬ 
rectly over the radium. Six boxes 
of dirt were shoveled up and tested 
before the one containing the radium 
was found. It seemed almost impos¬ 
sible for it to have been buried so 
deeply. When the electroscope was 
applied to the sixth box, the rays 
from the radium immediately dis¬ 
charged the electroscope and the 
gold leaf indicator dropped at a rate 
of 60 scale divisions per minute.* 
The content of the box was divided 
into halves and the tests were car¬ 
ried on until the little capsule was at 
last separated from the dirt and ash¬ 
es. Thus, $4,000 worth of radium, 
buried four and a half feet under the 
surface of the garbage dump, was re¬ 


covered and returned to its owner— 
the result of using the modern “Di¬ 
vining Rod.” 

LL SEARCHES do not present 
such difficulties, particularly if 
the loss is soon discovered and due 
precautions taken. An instance like 
this occurred at the Haggard Clinic 
in Nashville not long ago. 

Eight needles were applied to the 
nose of a patient. They were held 
in place by soap and were uncovered 
so that action might not be inter¬ 
fered with. When the nurse remov¬ 
ed the needles from the soap, only six 
of the eight were found. The doc¬ 
tors in charge at once issued orders 
that no waste or trash be carried 
away from the hospital until the 
needles were recovered. He tele¬ 
graphed for the services of Professor 
Dunstan who took the first train for 
Nashville. 

On arriving he set up his appara¬ 
tus and began testing the waste 
bandages and trash which had ac¬ 
cumulated. The work was made 
difficult by the odors and unpleasant¬ 
ness of the material, but did not en¬ 
tail the arduous labor of searching 
an entire waste pile. 

Nothing gave any indication of the 
presence of radium until finally a 
sheet containing bandages gave a 
very slight indication of radio activi¬ 
ty, not enough for the needle to be 
present, but showing that the sheet 
had been near some radium and was 
temporarily active. With this as a 
lead Professor Dunstan turned his at¬ 
tention to the material near the 
former location of the sheet. To his 
relief a box of dust and sweepings 
showed marked activity. At least 
one, if not both, of the needles were 
in the box. By dividing the contents 
into halves, and testing each divid¬ 
ed portion, one of the needles was 
soon found. The other needle, how¬ 
ever, did not appear until the last 
teaspoonful was examined. Thus 
Professor Dunstan was able to re¬ 
cord another complete success. 

NLY LAST August, Professor 
Dunstan was called to a hospi¬ 
tal in Jackson, Tennessee, where 
three radium needles had been lost 
for three weeks before the loss was 
discovered. Extracts from Profes¬ 
sor Dunstan’s own report show ex¬ 
actly how the radium was recovered: 

“The three radium needles had 
been attached to a flat rectangular 
piece of lead about IV 2 in. x 1 in., 
and 1-16 in. thick, the needles being 
held in position on the lead by strips 
of adhesive tape. The lead and 
needles were attached to the body of 
the patient by a second set of adhe¬ 
sive tapes. It is important to notice 
the double sets of adhesive tapes. 


When the time came to remove the 
radium from the patient, the nurse 
made the removal and took off the 
strips which had held the lead on the 
body of the patient. Just at this 
point she was interrupted by a call to 
look after some other matter and she 
handed the lead to an apprentice 
nurse. Whether she gave any par¬ 
ticular instructions as to what dispos¬ 
al was to be made of the lead I do 
not know. 

“The apprentice nurse took the 
lead to the third floor of the build¬ 
ing to a room used for cleaning in¬ 
struments after operations. She 
placed the lead upon a table in this 
room. She had no recollection what¬ 
ever as to whether the radium 
needles were attached to the piece of 
lead or not, in fact, she remember¬ 
ed absolutely nothing about the ap¬ 
pearance of the lead, whether or not 
any adhesive strips were attached to 
it. It seems to me that the fact that 
she did not remember anything at all 
about the appearance of the lead, 
rather favors the idea that the strips 
were not attached when she carried 
the lead up. In view of this I 
adopted as a working hypothesis the 
following: When the nurse removed 
the strips holding the lead to the 
body of the patient, the second set of 
strips stuck to the first and came off 
with them, bringing the radium 
needles along and hence leaving the 
lead blank. The apprentice nurse 
seeing merely a blank piece of lead 
carried it up to the room as just stat¬ 
ed to be cleaned. Naturally, the 
used adhesive strips were treated as 
waste material and thrown out, 
eventually finding their way into the 
garbage can, thence to the city in¬ 
cinerator and garbage dump. 

“Whether or not this is a correct 
statement of what occurred, evident¬ 
ly the first thing to do was to make 
a careful search of the hospital. I 
started to work at 6:30 A. M., un¬ 
packed, set up and tested my instru¬ 
ments and at once started on the 
search. A good check on the sensi¬ 
tiveness of the new type of electro¬ 
scope which I have designed and 
built was given as follows: *The rate 
of leak, in the absence of radium, 
was found to be .01 scale divisions 
per minute. In one of the rooms of 
the building two radium needles (10 
mgs. of radium each) were enclosed 


♦By rate of leak is meant the speed with 
which the electrically charged gold leaf of 
the electroscope falls when its charge is re¬ 
duced by transmission to the radio active 
rays when radium is present. Thus the 
presence of radium is detected by measur¬ 
ing in scale divisions the rate of fall of the 
gold leaf. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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A MBITIOUS friends of the insti¬ 
tution often think of helping 
some worthy young man through col¬ 
lege. More often than not they 
would like to help an athlete. Would 
it not be better to think of the 
young man as a personality rather 
than as an athlete? Better than 
that, would it not be well to think 
of this young man and what he is 
going to be after he is forty or forty- 
five years of age? When that time 
comes, he will have ceased being an 
athlete. He will have ceased to be 
at his best as a physical man. At 
that age he will just have begun his 
real life, if he has had a real educa¬ 
tion in college. Statistics clearly 
show the great advantage of a col¬ 
lege education lies in extending 
the years of productive effort far in¬ 
to that period of life which, to the 
ordinary man, is old age, but to the 
educated man means only an increase 
of experience, added wisdom and 
growing power in usefulness. 

s|« 5|j Jjs sjs 

A COLLEGE education is a poor 
education if it merely crams 
the head full of facts of so-called 
knowledge which most any bright 
man can dig out of a library when¬ 
ever he wants it badly enough. A 
college education is a valuable edu¬ 
cation which teaches one how to find 
these facts when they are wanted, 
how to use them, how to correlate 
them, how to reason from these facts 
to a truthful conclusion, how to weigh 
them, also to know the fundamental 
laws of the universe and to have 
some appreciation of the progress of 
the generations which have gone be¬ 
fore and how they wrought in this 
world of ours. A wise man once said 
that an uneducated person is like a 
carpenter with a chest of tools who 
knows how to use only a hammer 
and a saw; while the educated man 
is like a carpenter with a chest of 
tools who knows the uses of all of 
them and can fit them to new uses 
when new situations arise. 


A CERTAIN University contain¬ 
ing a college of agriculture 
and engineering was severely 
brought to task the other day by a 
great accrediting association for 
over-emphasis on athletics. I do not 
know all that was behind this action 
but possibly they were favoring 
athletes over-much. Another great 
educational accrediting association 
which fixes the standards of a large 
group of colleges and secondary 
schools recently went on record 
against paying any coach more than 
the salary paid other heads of de¬ 
partments. Such actions are indica¬ 
tions of the growing concern edu¬ 
cators are feeling regarding the 
tendency to let athletics overshadow 
the real work of the institution. 
The next few years are going to wit¬ 
ness some very interesting develop¬ 
ments along this line and possibly 
some rather sharp differences. A 
high school let a promising young 
athlete through rather easily be¬ 
cause he was an athlete and a great 
idol in the community. That young 
athlete entered college and failed to 
pass any of his work. He was lost 
to college athletics. But saddest of 
all was the real injury to the young 
man himself. Without any founda¬ 
tion for college work he never re¬ 
ceived more than a partial and in¬ 
ferior high school education and his 
chance to become a real man of high 
earning power was lost. 

I have seen many young athletes 
make fine students and get a real 
college education. Such men make 
good in the world, but I have seen 
quite a number of promising young 
men sacrificed on the altar of ath¬ 
letics, fail of an educatiton and 
miss a life-work for a few brief 
years of misguided hero-worship. 

The saddest story I have read in 
many years is the recent fall of a 
great popular hero on the football 
field who turned professional, went 
into the movies in captivating college 
stories of great attractiveness and 
now falls from grace, a shattered idol 
with feet of clay. The truth of the 
matter is that this thing can be done 
the wrong way and it can be done 
the right way. Which way will our 


college athletics take, the wrong way 
for a hollow victory now or the right 
way for an ultimate victory which 
will be a real one. 

A MONG the new buildings we 
need at Auburn is a new li¬ 
brary. I have been going over the 
library, studying the building and its 
possibilities, wondering what we 
might and ought to do about it. A 
great technical institution can scarce¬ 
ly think of developing without an 
up-to-date library. Technical litera¬ 
ture, reference books on the sciences, 
the industries, agriculture, educa¬ 
tion, are multiplying rapidly. Stud¬ 
ents in college must have access to 
these books. Graduate work depends 
much upon the library. A real li¬ 
brary building suited to our needs, 
well supplied with books of reference 
and general literature costs money. 
The task of deciding which of our 
needs is greatest when there are so 
many pressing needs is a difficult 
one. The present library is inade¬ 
quate, out-of-date and almost beyond 
developing into a real library. A 
new one must be built soon. 

A hotel building of modern de¬ 
sign, dormitories, a completed fra¬ 
ternity row, a stadium, a field house 
where we can play basket ball before 
a crowd, these are but additions to 
the list. Auburn has been starved 
for buildings so long that it is hard 
to know where to start. Patience 
and careful planning will help us 
more than anything. It all takes 
time. 

* * * * 

I WISH I could set out here two 
columns for contrast. In one I 
would put our football defeats and 
in the other the progress we have 
made in many ways, the plans made, 
the general hopefulness of student 
body, the cheerfulness of us all over 
the general prospects of the institu¬ 
tion, the men made, the unified spirit 
of Auburn. All right, cast it up. On 
which side is the balance? Indeed, 
I think we ought to set over against 
those defeats the progress made in 
the athletic department itself, better 
understanding, better spirit. In 
casting up the balance and determin¬ 
ing the profit and loss, I am not sure 
I would count all those defeats as 
sheer loss. They will be over some 
day for their value in mental dis¬ 
cipline. 
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Former Auburn Professor Publishes Interesting 
Book on American Negro Folk Songs 

T^elvman I. '"White Qathered e!Many V^egro Songs with the cAid of 
cAuburn ‘jjBoys in c 3 fis Classes 


T HE HARVARD University 

Press has recently published 
a volume, “American Negro 
Folk Songs,” by Newman I. White, 
Assistant Professor of English at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute dur¬ 
ing the years of 1915 and 1916. At 
the close of the 1916 session Profes¬ 
sor White obtained a leave of ab¬ 
sence that he might study for his 
Ph. D. degree at Harvard University. 
However, when he had received this 
degree, instead of returning to Au¬ 
burn, he went to Duke University, 
which he had attended when it was 
known as Trinity College. He is 
now professor of English at Duke 
University. 

In the Sunday edition of the Bir¬ 
mingham News, October 21st, there 
appeared a discussion of Dr. White’s 
book, by G. W. Mead, Literary Critic 
of that paper. Mr. Mead’s article 
ran as follows: 

“In 1915, Professor White was a 
member of the faculty at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. Many old Au¬ 
burn men will remember how eager 
he seemed to be to have them bring 
to him all the authentic negro songs 
they heard in different parts of the 
states from which they came. Some 
were able to supply him with many 
varying versions of widely-spread 
negro labor songs, or of spirituals 
untouched by the artist hands of 
trained musicians who at times spoil¬ 
ed them by attempting to regularize 
them. Some were able to give him 
the musical notations of negro melo¬ 
dies heard in labor camps and in 
cotton and corn fields. But, being 
undergraduate students, they did 
without curiosity what their profes¬ 
sor asked them to do, and have per¬ 
haps long since forgotten what they 
did for him, or why they did it. 

“In two years at Auburn, Profes¬ 
sor White collected about 400 such 
songs in part or complete form. We 
wonder whether J. W. Persons re¬ 
called reporting to Prof. White the 
stanza: 

‘It takes a dark-skinned baby 
To make a preacher throw his Bible 
down. 

It takes a long, lean, lanky gal 
To make a rabbit fight a hound.’ 

“Or whether C. A. Ashcraft re¬ 
members the sawmill and fertilizer 
mill negro songs which he carefully 
brought in. Or, the large collection 


of C. C. Certain from Jackson, Miss., 
or Williamson from Lowndes Coun¬ 
ty, or W. S. Black from Athens, or R. 
R. Beard contributed from Baldwin 
and Mobile Counties. B. Y. Penning¬ 
ton brought in what he heard in An¬ 
dalusia. E. D. Bartlett, S. R. Huey, 
D. G. Barnes, J. O. Lisenby, and a 
host of others whose names would 
fill a column. They contributed, and 
probably forgot all about it. 

“Such is scholarship. Maybe they 
wondered whether the professor ever 
got any good out of it at all, and 
went on their way philosophizing 
about these odd folk who are college 
professors. 

“Dr. White is now professor in the 
faculty of Duke University and in 
the years since his residence in Ala¬ 
bama he has doubled his collection 
of negro folk songs, until now the 
Harvard University Press produces 
them in a large and handsome vol¬ 
ume, some 800 of them in all, gath¬ 
ered from various sources, annotat¬ 
ed with the different versions heard 
in different localities, and edited with 
notes which make the collection one 
of the most important contributions 
to the native folklore of America 
which has ever appeared. 

“The songs which his Auburn boys 
collected for him, and the others 
which he has added, Prof White has 
collected under such divisions as ‘Re¬ 
ligious Songs,’ ‘Songs About Ani¬ 
mals,’ ‘Gang Labor Songs,’ ‘Rural 
Labor Songs,’ ‘Songs About Women’ 
(of which Mr. Persons contributed 
above in a small sample), songs 
showing race-consciousness, blues, 
songs about recent events, etc. Every 


Under the new call letters, 
WTAQ, part of the old equipment 
of Radio Station WAPI will be 
heard. The transmitter and motor 
generator have been sold to the Gil¬ 
lette Rubber Company, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, according to information 
given out at the office of Prof. L. N. 
Duncan, director of the station. 

This equipment was offered for 
sale several weeks ago when the de¬ 
cision was made to install a new 
5000-watt station in Birmingham. 
Inquiries regarding it have been re¬ 
ceived from many states. The pow- 


side of the negro’s native and un¬ 
trained song life is represented. 

“Mr. White goes further than 
merely the recording of the songs 
collected. He has been for years a 
deep student of the song life of the 
Southern American negro, and in 
many instances traces the influences 
of formal songs and hymns which 
have degenerated into folk songs, 
and in the contrary direction some 
of the original rude songs of the ne¬ 
gro which have been taken up into 
regular recognized musical channels 
and made into formal music. 

“There are specimen tunes in an 
appendix, showing the negro folk 
songs in its three main divisions, the 
religious song, the work song, and 
the social song. The musical nota¬ 
tion is taken down directly from the 
negro singer in each instance. 

“Dr. White’s original intention, of 
course, is a piece of constructive 
scholarship in the field of American 
folklore, not the writing of a popu¬ 
lar book. But everyone who is in¬ 
terested in the singing negro, and 
everyone who in even a small way 
contributed to the success of Dr. 
White’s Auburn collection, will be 
glad to know that he has done such 
a magnificent job. 

“His sound scholarship is shown 
in the introductory and explanatory 
notes, and in the extensive bibli¬ 
ography, which he appends on the 
whole field of negro folk song. The 
bibliography includes nearly 200 
titles of books on the subject. 

“The volume is a uniquely inter¬ 
esting addition to a useful field of 
learning.” 


er of the equipment is 1000 watts. 

Immediately after the deal was 
closed dismantling began. The pur¬ 
chaser expects to have it on the air 
by the 11th of November. 

Concurrent with this announce¬ 
ment Prof. Duncan said that installa¬ 
tion of the new station in Birming¬ 
ham is making satisfactory progress. 
The station house and adjoining resi¬ 
dence for engineers are nearing com¬ 
pletion. Immediately after the con¬ 
tractor completes the job installation 
of apparatus will begin. 
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A N UNOFFICIAL movement 
is under way at Auburn to 
For Auburn? secure Sunday movies. As a de¬ 
termining factor in the institut¬ 
ing of such a practice, balloting on the issue has 
been in progress for several weeks at a con- 
stantly-open poll established by students. Re¬ 
turns to date show the townspeople 30 to 1 for 
Sunday movies, and students 150 to 1 in the af¬ 
firmative. Voting has progressed slowly, these 
returns representing only a small proportion. 
Poll returns will not determine whether or not 
Sunday movies will appear as the move is un¬ 
official and designed merely to obtain an ex¬ 
pression of opinion. 

Mr. Foreman Rogers, manager of the Tiger 
Theatre, proposes to donate the profits from 
such operation to an Auburn scholarship fund 
for worthy applicants. The plan was proposed 
as a probable solution for keeping the students 
in Auburn over week-ends, it being felt that 
present visits by many students to large cities 
during this time is detrimental to best student 
welfare at Auburn. The effectiveness of this 
solution is doubtful, however, since those stud¬ 
ents who do leave are by no means always in 
search of movies. 

The issue has received widespread attention 
among the students, and has carried a consider¬ 
able amount of space in The Plainsman, col¬ 
lege newspaper, both as news and editorial 
comment. The publication is taking a strong 
stand for the issue. One week the Friendship 
Council (Y. M. C. A.) discussion program was 
devoted to the topic, and the following ques¬ 
tions were asked: Would Sunday movies keep 
the students in Auburn? Would the Sunday 
movies break down the respect for the Sab¬ 
bath? Is the selection of Sunday movies choos¬ 
ing between two evils? If so, which is the less¬ 
er? Why? Would attending Sunday movies 
be more immoral than other forms of present 
Sunday recreation at Auburn? 

As yet the type of pictures to be shown on 
Sundays is not assured. Scholarship benefits 
might prove beneficial, if attendance ran high. 
Sane reasoners, however, agree that Sunday 
movies would probably fail to keep students on 
the campus over week-ends to any great ex¬ 
tent. It is not an easy question. What do you 
think? 


O NE OF THE most impres¬ 
sive aspects of Coach 
Athletic System Bohler’s athletic system is his 
belief that every student 
should be given an opportunity to engage in 
some type of sport. Though our new coach’s 
system has, as yet, by no means flowered into 
its full development, it has already made 
noteworthy progress toward that goal. 


For instance, every afternoon on Drake Field 
and the adjacent practice plots one may ob¬ 
serve more than 200 lads arrayed in football 
togs and vigorously going through maneuvers 
of the game. This number includes the regular 
Varsity team and the great cohort of scrubs 
numbering around 75 men. Also the Freshman 
team with its second and third elevens and on 
still another location may be seen several bat¬ 
talion teams going through signal practice with 
a zest that leaves no doubt of youth’s enthusi¬ 
asm for football. 

With the cooperation of Major John T. Ken¬ 
nedy, commandant, and his able staff-officers, 
Coach Bohler has introduced an intramural 
athletic system in a way that has never existed 
before. These teams represent the three artil¬ 
lery battalions and one company of engineers 
of the R. O. T. C. unit. Twice a week match- 
games are played between the various con¬ 
tingents. 

You may question the value of extending 
football privileges to so many inexperienced 
men. But, to say the least, such an arrange¬ 
ment affords many more students the oppor¬ 
tunity of playing football—a fond ambition of 
many freshmen who now must be disappoint¬ 
ed because of the extreme competition and the 
limitation of playing privileges only to the 
highly expert students who can make the teams. 

For the first time in the history of the insti¬ 
tution, a tennis team has been organized. Dr. 
W. D. Kimbrough of the horticultural depart¬ 
ment has been appointed coach and the team is 
staging regular workouts throughout the fall. 
Coach Bohler has pointed out that tennis is a 
sport which may be continued after one’s col¬ 
lege days are over. Another evidence of Coach 
Bohler’s broad view of athletics is shown by his 
organization of other sports. 

Certainly the most vital benefit of sports in 
college is to develop the individual physically 
and to acquaint him with the importance of 
systematic physical culture. It is evident that 
Coach Bohler’s system comprehends such a 
goal and that it is based solely on the principle 
of its benefit to the individual student. 

We want a winning football team. We need 
it. Some one recently was heard to say that a 
championship at Auburn right now would be 
of more value than the addition of new build¬ 
ings. In some respects there is a modicum of 
truth of the statement. At any rate, a winning 
football team is a tremendous drawing card in 
the present day competition for students. Our 
more logical reasoning would scorn such a situ¬ 
ation, but it exists, nevertheless. Hence Au¬ 
burn needs a winning football team and to this 
end the athletic department is working in uni¬ 
son with every other department of the college. 

Coach Bohler’s system promises to benefit a 
large per cent of the student body. 
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Recent Books You Might Enjoy 


=^By *]. Jutland, ’oo, c \Kead ^Professor of Snglishz 




<<c She Anthology of cAlabama ^Poetry” 


“The Anthology of Alabama Poetry” 
Compiled by the Alabama Writers’ Conclave 
The Bozart Press, Atlanta, $2.00 

“Farther Fairer Seas” 

By Katherine Shepard 
The Bozart Press, $1.25 

By P. B. COLE 
Instructor in English 

HE ANTHOLOGY OF ALA¬ 
BAMA POETRY, 1928” 
compiled by the Alabama 
Writer Conclave and published by 
that press of appropriate poetic for¬ 
mats, The Bozart Press, is an artis¬ 
tic indication of the opulent revival 
of literary productivity in Alabama 
and the South: for— 

“When your children come 
bringing songs . . . Alabama 
They have forgotten the darkness.” 

The anthology comprises contri¬ 
butions and concise biographies of 
more than seventy leading contem¬ 
porary authors, such as Clement 
Wood, Lawrence Lee, and John Trot- 
wood Moore. The spirit of the vol¬ 
ume is given in the explanatory fore¬ 
word written by Frances R. Durham: 

“The delicate art of measuring 
our Alabama verses against the yard¬ 
stick of the prosodist; of testing 
them by the acid test of true poetry, 
which is to say, do they live, do they 
survive as the fittest of their kind; 
of examining whether they perform 
the function of the poetic ministry 
which is to say do they manifest the 
gifts of prophecy, vision, inspiration, 
and finally, because no true poem 
is soulless, to put one’s finger on the 
subtle, formless spirit which is the 
essence of poetry—all of this would 
seem a most impossible task. 

Still if one is willing to forget the 
yardstick and to surrender to the an¬ 
cient magic that lies in rhythms, one 
finds simplicity and joy in reading 
the Alabama poets. Some one has 
said that it is the work of the poet 
to build a bridge between the world 
of objective reality that lies about 
us and the great cosmos of abstract 
truth. Possessed of his dreams, the 
Poet “treads the impalpable marches” 
spinning out of the images of his 
brain and the emotions of his heart, 
those slender threads of rhythm, 
those far-flung filaments of fancy 
that presently shall crystallize into 
shining cables and spans—a spiritual 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT 
BOOKS ^ 

Virginia Woolf’s “Orlando.” Har- 
court, Brace and Company, $3.00. 

S. Zeromski’s “Ashes.” Translat¬ 
ed from the Polish by Helen S. Zand. 
A. A. Knopf, $3.00. 

Julia Peterkin’s “Scarlet Sister 
Mary.” Bobbs Merrill Company, 
$2.50. 

J. B. S. Haldane’s “Possible 
Worlds.” Harper Brothers, $2.50. 

W. C. DeVane’s “Browning’s Par- 
leyings.” Yale University Press, 
$4.00. 

Ethelred A. Lewis (2d) “Harold 
the Webbed.” Volume II of Trader 
Horn’s Life and Works. Simon and 
Shuster, $3.50. 

H. G. Wells’ “Mr. Blettsworthy on 
Rampole Island.” Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., $2.50. 

C. E. Russell’s “A-Rafting on the 
Mississip’ ”. The Century Co., $3.50. 

Lew Wallace’s “The Boys’ Ben 
Hur.” Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 

Gertrude Atherton’s “The Jeal¬ 
ous Gods.” Liveright. 

Zona Gale’s “Portage, Wisconsin.” 
A. A. Knopf, $2.50. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s “Diaries of 
Boyhood and Youth.” Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, $2.50. 

Lyle Saxon’s “Fabulous New Or¬ 
leans.” The Century Co., $5.00. 

Chas. A. Beard (Ed) “Whither 
Mankind.” Longmans, Green & Co., 
$3.00. 

Alfred Neumann’s “The Devil.” 
A. A. Knopf, $3.00. 

William McFee’s “The Wife of 
Martin Frobisher.” Harper and 
Brothers, $4.00. 

Upton Sinclair’s “Boston.” A. 
and C. Boni, $5.00. 

Morris L. Ernest and William Sea- 
gle’s “To the Pure—A Study of Ob¬ 
scenity and the Censor.” Viking 
Press, $2.50. 

S. B. Fay’s “The Origins of the 
World War.” The Macmillan Co., 
$ 8 . 00 . 

J. Langdon-Davies’ “Lady Godiva 
—The Future of Nakedness.” Harp¬ 
er and Brothers, $2.00, 


bridge by which the souls of his fel¬ 
low mortals escape for a time to that 
Land of Heart’s Desire, where the 
wind blows out of the gates of day 
and the fairies dance in a place 
apart. 

The notable poets of this country 
fall into two classes—a few of na¬ 
tional or international importance 
and the sectional poets or those rep¬ 
resentative of certain localities. 
When we set out to compose a se¬ 
quence from Alabama poets, it is evi¬ 
dent that the state has produced but 
one poet of the statue of Longfel¬ 
low in the North, Poe and Lanier in 
the South, Eugene Field in the Mid¬ 
dle states and Joaquin Miller in the 
West. This is Abram J. Ryan of 
Mobile, known as the Poet-Priest of 
the Confederacy. 

In a preface to the first edition of 
his poems, Father Ryan disclaimed 
for them the name of poems. They 
were, he said, verses written at ran¬ 
dom. Yet within his own life-time 
and while the South suffered under 
its great defeat, these random verses, 
to quote his publishers later, “Thrill¬ 
ed the soldiers on the eve of battle 
and quickened the martial impulses 
of a chivalric race.” 

No representation of Alabama 
poetry would be typical if it failed 
to note that poet of a single poem, 
Theodore O’Hara, at one time edi¬ 
tor of The Mobile Register, whose 
“Bivouac of the Dead” has survived 
the oblivion of his other pieces. 

DVERTISING to the sectional 
poets, it is apparent that Ala¬ 
bama has produced no school of 
poetry as Illinois has its Sandburg 
and Lindsay, or Tennessee its Fugi¬ 
tive group at Nashville. The term, 
Alabama poetry is a geographical 
distinction, for the poetry done in 
Alabama has been sporadic, individ¬ 
ual expression, covering several gen¬ 
erations and a variety of forms. Lack¬ 
ing the valuable perspective of time 
it is hard to say what Alabama poet¬ 
ry will survive.” 

The contributions to this volume 
are: Emily Campbell Adams, E. Rus¬ 
sell Beddow, Gladys Baker, Hugh 
Gaylord Barclay, Agnes Ware Bis¬ 
hop, James Walker Brand, Olive 
Brooks, Malcolm Clayton Burke, 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Football Team Continues to Improve 


1928 TIGER FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


I ball machine continues to 
gather momentum and 
strength as the season draws to a 
close. With only two tilts left on 
this season’s schedule, the Plains¬ 
man lads are fast whipping into 
a form that closely resembles the 
victory teams of former days. Even 
though present season victories 
are not abundant, the Tiger candi¬ 
dates seem to have caught up the 
missing spark that is now hoisting 
them back to the level of real foot¬ 
ball. 

In the past two games there has 
been a display of operation that was 
sadly lacking in Tiger ranks for two 
years. And this splendid work open¬ 
ly leads Plainsman 
followers to believe, 
with due reason, that 
Auburn 


Sept. 28—(Night) -B’ham. - Southern 
6; Auburn 0; Montgomery. 
Oct. 6—Clemson 6; Auburn 0; Au¬ 
burn (Homecoming). 

Oct. 13—Florida 27; Auburn 0; 
Gainesville. 

Oct. 20—Mississippi 19; Auburn 0; 
Birmingham. 

Oct. 27—Howard 6; Auburn 25; Au¬ 
burn. 

Nov. 3—Georgia 13; Auburn 0; 
Columbus. 

Nov. 10—Tulane 13; Auburn 12; 
New Orleans. 

Nov. 17—Miss. Aggies in Birming¬ 
ham. 


Nov. 29—Georgia Tech in Atlanta. 


men 


is coming 
back. In short, we 
might repeat: “Au¬ 
burn^ Right!” A 
brief reminiscence of 
the Georgia and Tu¬ 
lane contests gives 
reason of this op¬ 
timistic point of view 
on which Auburn 
bids fair to regain 
her former football 
glory. 

Georgia Game 

Surprising even 
their most ardent ad- 
mirers, Auburn’s 
snarling Tiger pack 
fought the Georgia 
Bulldogs to a finish 
o n November 3rd, 
in Columbus, and 
though beaten 13 to 
0, the Bengal boys 
were the heroes of 
the day in the eyes 
spectators who sat through a drizzle 
to watch the 33rd episode of the 
hoary Auburn-Georgia feud. 

The widely advertised Georgians 
appeared just another football team 
to the Plainsmen, and but for the 
breaks of the game and two flashes 
of offensive power the score might 
well have been all zeros. 

The Bulldog tallies were scored in 


man 


PREXY ON THE SIDELINES 


President Knapp is shown bere seated on the players’ bench during the 
Howard game. There is no doubt of his interest in Auburn’s football. He has 
accompanied the team to every out-of-town game this fall save one when urgent 
matters prevented. Prexy is often seen on Drake Field observing practice. 
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Paterson family famous in football 


Reprinted through courtesy of 
the Montgomery Advertiser—Editor. 

By TOM HALL 

Montgomery, Ala., Oct. 9—The 
most famous athletic family in the 
history of Auburn, the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute, is the Paterson 
family. Four brothers in this fam¬ 
ily made varsity in football at Au¬ 
burn, while two members made their 
letters in other branches of the sport. 
And in addition a son of Will Pater¬ 
son, Auburn varsity football player, 
was captain of the Auburn football 
eleven in 1927. John Burns Pater¬ 
son, another son of Will paterson, 
made his letter in football. 

The four famous Paterson brothers 
in Auburn football, all from Mont¬ 
gomery, were Will Paterson, Jim Pat¬ 
erson, Haygood Paterson and Wal¬ 
lace Paterson. 

And now comes the rub. Montgom¬ 
ery boasts of two of the best high 
school football teams in Alabama. 
As many as 5,000 people attend the 
games these teams play in Montgom¬ 
ery. And the Paterson boys, old var¬ 
sity Auburn football players, are torn 
apart by the rivalry between those 
two Montgomery high school football 
teams. This is because there are 
Patersons on both teams and they 
are sons of the famous Patersons who 
made football history at Auburn.» 

A house divided against itself, ac¬ 
cording to the Biblical quotation, is 
bound to fall, but not the Paterson 
house. Even though there are Pat¬ 
erson boys on both of these high 
school teams, bitter rivals, the house 
of Paterson still survives undivided. 

On Prep Elevens 

Two Paterson boys are playing 
with Cloverdale High. One Paterson 
boy is playing at Sidney Lanier. Ju¬ 
lius and Will Paterson are playing 
with Cloverdale High. They are the 
sons of the late Jim Paterson, one 
of the most popular and most widely 
known football enthusiasts in the 
South. Jim Paterson attended every 
football game ever played at Bir¬ 
mingham and Atlanta since he was a 
member back in the old days of that 
famous Auburn eleven. 

John Haygood Paterson, Jr., is 
playing with Sidney Lanier High. He 
is with the Lanier scrubs at present, 
but he is showing the same vim, grit, 
determination and never-say-die 
spirit that his dad, Haygood Pat¬ 
erson, showed when he was at Auburn 
that he cannot be kept off the La¬ 
nier varsity for long. 

Coach Earl McFaden, of Clover¬ 
dale High, is a graduate of Auburn. 


He has the advantage of having two 
members of the famous Paterson 
football family on his squad and 
“Bull,” as he is known, does not hes¬ 
itate to speak with praise of these 
two lads in spite of the fact that 
“Bull” McFaden is a regular “Gil” 
Dobie when it comes to exuding op¬ 
timism. Julius Paterson and Will 
Paterson are trying out for different 
positions on the Cloverdale High 
team. Julius is being used in the 
backfield while Will is being used 
at end. They are as hard fisted and 
as nervy as their famous dad, the 
lamented Jim Paterson, who made 
many an Auburn opponent wish he 
had never been in the early 1900 , s. 

John Haygood Paterson, Jr., try¬ 
ing out for the famous Sidney Lanier 
eleven, is being used at tackle. His 
dad, Haygood Paterson, was a star 
at Auburn in the early 1900’s. And 
he has everything his dad had except 
the weight and he will have that in 
another year. 

Coaches McClintock and Caldwell, 
of Lanier, say this young Paterson 
lad looks fine, and they expect great 


P ROSPECTS for another winning 
basketball team, to take the 
place of Auburn’s uncrowned con¬ 
ference champions of last season, 
are bright despite the loss of four 
veterans of the 1928 quintet. 

Initial practice of the year was 
held Monday night, Nov. 12th, with 
Coaches Bohler and Lee guiding the 
destinies of the 1928-’29 team. 
Coach Bohler turned out the win¬ 
ning basket ball team in the S. I. 
A. A. and Coach Lee was one of his 
star players. With the aid of Coach 
Lee, Coach Bohler should have his 
system well installed into his play¬ 
ers by the time the Tigers start upon 
their hard schedule. 

Frank DuBose, all-Southern cen¬ 
ter, will form the nucleus of the 
1C >29 team. DuBose is the only reg¬ 
ular returning from last season, but 
the capable reserves of the 1928 
“wonder” team are back and will be 
fighting for a regular berth. A. L. 
Smith, Louie James and Howard 
Mullin, all lettermen, are the re¬ 
serves from last year that are ex¬ 
pected to win regular berths this 
year. 

Smith was substitute center under 
Coach Mike Papke; James, brother 
of the famous twins, Ebb and Fob, 


things of him. The two Lanier men¬ 
tors are graduates of Alabama, and 
are already saying that Auburn will 
have another Paterson star when he 
goes there for his college work. 

The other day the three young 
Paterson boys were in an argument. 
It was about football and the strength 
of the two local football elevens. The 
session lasted for a long time, but 
the decision of this argument will be 
settled November 3, when Montgom¬ 
ery’s football classic will be staged. 

Mildred Paterson, daughter of Will 
Paterson, is a student at Lanier. She 
says Lanier will win. And then the 
Paterson families are in for a lot of 
football discussion. But the situa¬ 
tion will be cleared if a decision is 
reached in the game to be played at 
the local stadium. 

The Patersons own Rosemont Gar¬ 
dens. Their window displays are al¬ 
ways divided between the colors of 
Cloverdale and Lanier. These dis¬ 
plays are always most attractive. At 
the stadium the Patersons will wit¬ 
ness the games—some on one side 
and some on the other. 


held down a forward position when 
called upon while Mullin saw service 
at both guard and forward. 

To Win Majority 

A capable freshman team will pro¬ 
vide many outstanding men for 
Coach Bohler. Frock Pate, Howard 
Chappell and the Harmon brothers 
were the best performers on the 
first-year quintet and they will make 
a strong bid for a regular position. 
Pate and Chappell were the stars 
and many are predicting that they 
will be regulars in their first try for' 
the varsity. Both are now out for 
football, but will report as soon as 
the football season is over. 

A team hardly as outstanding as 
Coach Papke’s quintet will work on 
the hardwood for Auburn this year, 
but one that wins a majority of its 
games is expected. 

The 1929 team won 20 games, lost 
two to the same team by one-point 
margin. Coach Homer Hazel’s con¬ 
ference champion was the only team 
that defeated the Villagers last sea¬ 
son. Augurn scored 999 points 
against 543 for the opponents. 

The loss of four of the best basket 
ball players that have ever looped 
(Continued on page 23) 
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tuxworth is Qreat Harming c a Back 



HIGH SCHOOLS EMPLOY 
AUBURN COACHES 

Auburn students and followers are 
pointing with pride to the increasing 
number of Auburn athletes who, on 
graduation, are offered positions as 
coaches in the leading high schools 
of the state. These positions call for 
men of high character and it is a 
mark of distinction for Auburn that 
over twenty high schools throughout 
the State have employed Auburn men 
as coaches for the present year. 

Some of these men have already 
made their mark in the coaching line 
and have turned out remarkably suc¬ 
cessful high school teams. It is only 
natural that a good many of the boys 
who are under these coaches should 
enter Auburn on graduation from 
high school. Wherever there is an 
Auburn man coaching, you may be 
sure that he will try to implant a 
little of the Auburn spirit into his 
team, and consequently each year 
the Freshman teams resemble more 
and more a real Tiger eleven. They 
enter school ready to fight for Au¬ 
burn and as any follower of foot¬ 
ball will tell you, that means a lot. 

Over in Montgomery, “Bull” Mc- 
Fadden, former Tiger linesman, has 
worked wonders with the Cloverdale 
High grid squad. Last season the 
team was undefeated and from pres¬ 
ent indications will be a contender 
for the championship again this fall. 
Several of the mainstays on this sea¬ 
son’s Frosh eleven received their 
prep training under the guidance of 
McFadden. 

Cary Robinson, one of Auburn’s 
greatest centers, has charge of the 
line at Birmingham-Southern and 
has developed a formidable forward 
wall, as those who saw the night 
game in Montgomery will testify. 
That same line should create a good 
deal of trouble for S. I. A. A. op¬ 
ponents this season. 

Other Auburn men who are mak¬ 
ing good in the Coaching profession 
over the state are: Tom Shotts, Ath¬ 
ens; Joe Market, Gadsden; Buck 
Ellis, Bay Minette; “Nurmi” Nelson, 
Southern Military Academy, Greens¬ 
boro; “Diz” Pruitt, Opelika; Ear¬ 
nest Garrett, Lineville; “Dog-Face” 
Sheridan, Enterprise; “Rupe” Alver- 
son, Tuskegee, Eb James, Marion 
High, Marion; “Hard-Boy” Pruitt, 
Atmore; Abe Robinson, Evergreen; 
Fox Howe, Brewton; and “Bozo” 
Self, Ramer. 


F rank tuxworth, who was 

out of school for the first 
semester last year, reported to 
Coach Bohler in early Steptember 
for his first practices under Au¬ 
burn’s new football mentor. Fol- 
owers of the game predicted that he 
would be one of the best quarter¬ 
backs in the conference this year, 
and after a slow start he is rapidly 
making their predictions come true. 

In addition to his passing ability 
in the seasons of ’25 and ’26 for 
which he was noted, Tuxworth is 
rapidly rounding into a broken field 
runner. His skirts around the op¬ 
posing flankmen have netted the 
Tigers many yards and to this lad 
goes the honor of scoring two touch¬ 
downs against the strong Tulane 
Green Wave when Auburn lost by a 
score of 13 to 12. 

Coach Bohler in looking around 
for a capable field general made 
many selections, but after trying 
four men at the position decided to 
give the Louisiana lad his chance 
and he has more than proven his 
ability as a field general, passer, and 
broken field runner deluxe. In 


the Georgia game Tuxworth was one 
of the stars, getting off to next to 
the longest run of the afternoon—a 
thirty-two yard dash around end. 
Coach Bohler started Tuxworth in 
his first game against Tulane and the 
new mentor was more than reward¬ 
ed for giving Tuxworth his chance, 
because the stocky built lad was the 
offensive flash of the day. 

Tuxworth will round out his play¬ 
ing in an Orange and Blue uniform 
against Georgia Tech on Thanksgiv¬ 
ing and his final game for Auburn 
will no doubt be his best. 

/ \ 

PREXY QUALIFIES 

AS CHEERLEADER 

Dr. Knapp has qualified as 
head cheerleader! He appear¬ 
ed upon the field during the 
second quarter of the game 
against Clemson Saturday, 
October 6, to lead his “dummy 
yell.” The response to this 
yell originated by him undeni¬ 
ably gives him the honor of 
first cheerleader. 
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Qallahan Shows Qood tyorrru 


V ERY FEW MEN who come to 
college with good prep school 
records find it possible to flash in 
college, but Porter Callahan is an ex¬ 
ception to the rule. Callahan after 
starring at Cullman High School for 
four seasons, where he won an all- 
state berth, entered Auburn in the 
Fall of 1926 and has been a Tiger 
luminary since his freshman year. 
Callahan won a place on Coach 
“Red” Brown’s freshmen team with¬ 
out much difficulty and Coach 
Brown predicted that he would be 
one of the best ground gainers that 
Auburn has ever had. 

After playing and starring in the 
early games on the 1927 schedule, 
getting very little publicity because 
he was a sophomore, Callahan broke 
into the headlines with a ninety-five 
yard return of a kickoff against Tu- 
lane and from that day on opposing 
teams have watched the former all¬ 
stater. 

In selecting four ball toters that 
could net yardage when needed, 


Coach Bohler had a very hard task 
facing him this year, but after see¬ 
ing the former Cullman flash hit the 
enemy forward walls and catch pass¬ 
es, decided that Callahan would be in 
his ball carrying department. 

The backfield composed of: Tux- 
worth, quarterback; Callahan and 
Crawford, halfbacks, and Sellers, 
fullback, was settled upon by Coach 
Bohler after seeing these four lads 
work against Georgia. Callahan was 
one of the stars in the Georgia bat¬ 
tle and he almost duplicated his last 
season’s feat of racing the kickoff 
back through the whole Tulane 
team when he brought the initial 
kickoff back fifty yards to Tulane’s 
forty yard line. 

Callahan has another year to star 
on the southern gridiron, and if he 
continues to improve next year like 
he has this season, then Auburn can 
count on having their first all-south¬ 
ern man since “Fats” Lawrence 
made the mythical eleven at guard. 


CROSS-COUNTRY TEAM 

Coach Hutsell’s “harriers” open 
fall track workout with bright pros¬ 
pects for another championship Tiger 
team. The team this year will be 
strengthened by “Weems” Baskin, 
National Intercollegiate high hurdle 
champion of 1927 and holder of the 
same indoor event in 1928, who is 
back in school this year and will help 
in coaching the Freshman and Var¬ 
sity squads of this season. It is also 
to be remembered that Coach Hutsell 
was assistant coach of the United 
States Olympic track team this year. 

The cross country team had their 
first trial Wednesday, October 10, 
when they were sent over the 3 mile 
highway. After 3 weeks of practice 
there are quite a few showing up 
well. Among those are Helms, Tea¬ 
gue, Pitts, McClendon, Hicks, Callen, 
Gray, Yancy, Bottoms, Wilcox, Oak¬ 
ley, Goldsmith, Hughes, and Flem¬ 
ming. The new men showing up 
good are Shanks and Rummer. 

The largest number of Freshmen 
ever to report for track at the Plains 
are out this year, the number be¬ 
ing 85. 

Dan Cupid Downs 

Lee While Tulane 

Trims Tiger Team 

CCOMPANYING the Au¬ 
burn football team back 
from New Orleans, where they 
were barely nosed out by Tu¬ 
lane, there was a new addition 
to the Auburn campus. Dan 
Cupid succeeded in getting an¬ 
other victim when one of Au¬ 
burn’s newest football coaches, 
Coach “Sheriff” Lee brought 
back a wife. 

Coach Lee, accompanied by 
Homer Wright, prominent Au¬ 
burn druggist, left Auburn 
Thursday night and upon their 
arrival in the Crescent City, 
the pair was met by Coach 
Lee’s bride-to-be and the trio 
immediately departed for the 
minister’s manse where the 
two were united in matrimony. 
The only attendants at the 
quiet wedding were Homer 
Wright and Moon Ducote, for¬ 
mer Auburn football star 
when the Tigers reigned su¬ 
preme over the Southern Con¬ 
ference. 

Mrs. Lee is the former Miss 
Gertrude Hall, daughter of 
Rev. B. B. Hall, pastor of the 
Baptist Church, Gloster, Miss. r 

The newlyweds will make 
their home at the Brewer Ho¬ 
tel. 

L_/ 
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Notes From The Classes 


1887 

Prof. Henry Clay Armstrong is at 
the head of the Pensacola Classical 
School, a select school for boys, which 
prepares them for the best univer¬ 
sities in the country including many 
of the eastern institutions. Prof. 
Armstrong has been in the service 
of the school for 28 years. 

1896 

H. H. Smith is a partner with W. 
B. Catlett Electric Company in 
Richmond, Virginia. He lives at 
1105 West Avenue. Mr. Smith gives 
a short sketch of his achievements 
as follows: Member of Common¬ 
wealth Club, Kappa Alpha, member 
Sons of the Revolution, Auburn “A” 
Club, director of the National Artis¬ 
tic Lighting Equipment Association, 
contributor to “Lighting Fixtures 
and Lighting” ( N.Y.). He was also 
captain of the Auburn baseball team 
in 1895, which was the first Auburn 
team to play an intercollegiate game. 
It was played with the University of 
Georgia at Columbus, Ga. 

1900 

Edwin Bukofzer gives his address 
as 112 W. 72nd St., New York City. 
He received his M. A. degree in 1901 
from the Columbia University. Mr. 
Bukofzer writes a note to the Alum¬ 
ni Secretary to say that “not being 
in professional life, I cannot sketch 
a career. Am just a plain business 
man, whose devotion to Auburn 
grows with each succeeding year. 
The last issue of the Alumnus shows 
the dawn of a new era for Auburn. 
Dr. Knapp is the right man, in the 
right place, at the right time.” 

1901 

D. J. “Bass” Parker, who received 
his Master’s degree at Harvard, af¬ 
ter leaving Auburn in 1901, is now 
head of the Mining Engineering De¬ 
partment at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

1902 

Dallas T. Herndon is head of the 
State Archives and History Depart¬ 
ment in Little Rock, Ark. 

Prof. J. O. Webb, principal of the 
Waverly (Ala.) High School came 
to Auburn during the month of Sep¬ 
tember to enter one of his students 
in the college. Mr. Webb has held 
the present position as principal for 
twenty years. 

1905 

Bolling H. Crenshaw is head pro¬ 


fessor of mathematics at the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute, a posi¬ 
tion he has held continually since 
1905. 

W. H. Saunders gives his present 
address as Memphis, Tenn. He has 
recently been named head football 
coach at the Colorado State Teach¬ 
ers College. Mr. Saunders is a form¬ 
er Auburn, Ala., college player and 
later starred at the United States 
Naval Academy. His duties as head 
coach start there this fall as an¬ 
nounced by their officials. 

L. H. Tapscott gives his present 
address as care of First Baptist 
Church, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

1910 

Dr. A. M. Hall now practicing vet¬ 
erinarian at Tensaw, Ala., was a re¬ 
cent visitor on the Auburn campus. 
Dr. Hall is an “A” man, having play¬ 
ed on the Auburn football team at 
the positions of both right half and 
end. 

1911 

Dr. Gus M. Hall was in Au¬ 
burn recently. Mr. Hall is a gradu¬ 
ate in veterinary medicine. His home 
is in Tensaw, Alabama. 

1913 

L. A. Edmondson is a county agent 
of Montgomery county. His home 
address is 201 Youncey Avenue, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Charles Culpepper of Washington, 
D. C., is a horticulturist for the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

Irvin T. Quinn is the Alabama 
Commissioner of Game and Fisher¬ 
ies. His office is at the State Capi¬ 
tol Building in Montgomery. 

W. D. Barton is living at 5 Fred¬ 
erick Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Mr. Barton is director of field ser¬ 
vice with the Alabama Farm Bureau. 
On July 1st he was elected assistant 
secretary of the Alabama Farm Bu¬ 
reau Association by the board of di¬ 
rectors. 

1920 

C. E. Floyd has changed his ad¬ 
dress to American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, Savannah, Ga. 
Mr. Floyd is chief chemist with this 
company. 

W. H. Hines of Monroeville, Ala., 
is a practicing physician. His brother 
B. G. Hines, is now attending Au¬ 
burn. 

P. J. Garland is coaching in Se- 
wanee Military Institute, Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


A. S. Martin has recently moved 
from Schenectady, N. Y., to 4730 
Pine Street, Apt. B-l, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A. Hoke Sloan of Clemson College, 
S. C., was in Auburn on October 6th 
to see Clemson play Auburn on 
Homecoming. Mr. Sloan is in the 
mercantile business at Clemson. 

Neal C. Johnson is branch man¬ 
ager with the Hoover Company for 
eight states. His office is located 
at 416 Glenn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

1921 

A. E. Floyd, who was in Auburn as 
a student in 1920-21, is now a travel¬ 
ling passenger agent with the Sea¬ 
board Railroad, at Jacksonville, Fla. 

C. E. Reid is secretary-treasurer 
of the Reid-Bishop Company, in 
Fort Worth, Texas. His office ad¬ 
dress is 1501 Ft. Worth National 
Bank Building. 

R. A. Nunn lives in Birmingham, 
3004 Norwood Blvd. Mr. Nunn is 
associate editor of the Progressive 
Farmer. 

J. V. Stevenson is an engineer for 
the Tennessee Power Company and 
gives his address as 518 Pine Street, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

1923 

W. D. Thomason who is connected 
with the Ozark City Schools writes 
back to the Alumni Office and asks 
this question “Do you suppose Au¬ 
burn will win a football game this 
year? I’ll back ’em win or lose.” 

1925 

E. M. Harkins, one of Auburn’s 
former football players, is coaching 
at the high school, Centerville, Ala. 

C. W. Daugette, Jr., is with the 
National Insurance Company in Jack¬ 
sonville, Ala. 

J. P. Evans is manager of the 
Mortgage Loan Department, Bank¬ 
ers Bond and Mortgage Co. in Bir¬ 
mingham. You may reach him at 
1116 Cullom Street. 

S. D. Patterson is athletic director 
of the Central high school and lives 
at 1703 Oak St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. T. Wood is an agency organizer 
for the New York Life Insurance 
Company. His address is Phoenix 
Building, 706 Second Ave., North, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

J. E. Payne is an electrical engi¬ 
neer with the Westinghouse Electric 
Co. and lives at 501 Kelley Street, 
Wilkinsburg Station, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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A. S. Goleman is draftsman for 
Steinman & Steinman, architects, 
410 San Jacinto Building, Beaumont, 
Texas. Mr. Goleman received his 
M. A. degree from Boston Tech in 
1925. In 1926- , 27 he was an instruc¬ 
tor in Architecture at Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute. In the summer of 
1927 he studied abroad at Ecole de 
Beaux Arts at Fontainbleau, France, 
where he received a certificate. 

W. D. McLaren is with the General 
Electric Company in Birmingham. 

1926 

R. 0. Swanner has worked for the 
State Board of Health in the dairy 
department until September and he 
is now a student at the University of 
Wisconsin specializing in dairy work. 
His address is 1717 University Ave¬ 
nue, Madison, Wis. 

F. P. Jones is employed as a sales¬ 
man for the C. A. Dunham Co. and 
gives his home address as 1608 Lynch 
Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Stripling is now an archi¬ 
tectural draftsman in Montgomery 
after working in Tampa, Fla., for one 
year and a year in Birmingham. 
His address in 717 Palmetto Street, 
Montgomery. 

Peter M. McIntyre is an agricultu¬ 
ral chemist in West Palm Beach, Fla., 
Mr. McIntyre was a recent visitor at 
Auburn. 

Thos. W. Crump is with the Inter¬ 
national Time Recording Company, 
Endicott, N. Y., and is an instructor 
in the six months’ course offered by 
the company to college graduates. 

Ben Gilmer of ’26, former business 
manager of the Glomerata and a 
member of the Kappa Sigma Fra¬ 


ternity, enjoyed a short visit with 
old friends on October 15th here at 
Auburn. Mr. Gilmer now resides in 
Atlanta. 

Ted Phillips spent several days re¬ 
cently in Auburn as the guest of 
his fraternity and friends. Mr. Phil¬ 
lips, now located in Birmingham, 
being connected with Security Stock 
and Loan Company of that city, 
came down on business in con¬ 
nection with the new home his 
fraternity plans to build in the near 
future. His marriage recently to 
Miss Dot Davis of Hogansville, Geor¬ 
gia, will be of interest to his friends 
here. 

1927 

Talbot S. Hue lives at 111 Ala¬ 
bama St., Montgomery and does civil 
engineering work with the Alabama 
State Highway Department. 

Lloyd J. Maxwell has been employ¬ 
ed with the American Trader’s Na¬ 
tional Bank in Birmingham since his 
graduation. He is living at 5352 
First Avenue, North, Birmingham. 

W. P. Fuller has changed his ad¬ 
dress to McWane Cast-Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, where he is a chief de¬ 
signer for this company. 

William E. Kaley of Morris, Ala., 
is an electrical engineer with the Bir¬ 
mingham Electric Co. 

J. F. Collins has changed his ad¬ 
dress to Box 1401, Auburn, Ala. Mr. 
Collins is an instructor in chemistry 
at Auburn. 

Clyde Hendrix, Jr., is a student at 
Columbia University. His address is 
care John Jay Hall, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York City. 

William E. Campbell, Jr., has 


changed his address to Jackson, Miss., 
where he is an architect with Frank 
P. Gates & Co. Mr. Campbell gives 
his address as 507 Edwards Hotel 
Building. 

Louis O. Brackeen became direc¬ 
tor of information for the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation on July 1st. 
He is editing the Farm Bureau pub¬ 
lications and represents the organi¬ 
zation with the press. For the last 
several months he has been with the 
Sears, Roebuck Agricultural Founda¬ 
tion in Atlanta, Ga. 

T. R. Turner is an architectural 
draftsman with Warren, Knight & 
Davis, at 500 American National 
Bank Bldg., Pensacola, Fla. 

E. B. James is teaching at Marion 
High School, Marion, Ala. 

1928 

J. C. “Jelly” Aiken of Notasulga, 
Ala., was a visitor on the campus re¬ 
cently. 

“Pop” Paterson, captain of Au¬ 
burn’s football team last year, is now 
assisting on the coaching staff at 
Auburn. 

D. S. McKenzie, an apprentice en¬ 
gineer for the General Electric Co., 
is located at Schenectady, N. Y. 

C. H. Feagin, Jr., of Clayton, Ala., 
is taking a training course with the 
Alabama Power Co. in Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Ernest L. Potter, formerly of An¬ 
niston, is now connected with the 
Alabama Power Co. in Montgomery. 
His address is Box 175. 

W. J. Horsley, Jr., has recently 
moved to Port Arthur, Texas, where 
he is employed by the Texas Oil Co. 


Fill In and Return Promptly 

ADDRESS CORRECTION BLANK 

The Alumni office greatly needs this information to check with its records. We want our record of 
you to be accurate. This will permit us to send you football application blanks, all mail from the Alum¬ 
ni office and information about the developments of Auburn. DO NOT FAIL TO RETURN THIS FORM 
PROPERLY FILLED OUT. 


Name 


Last 


First 


Middle 


Permanent 

Mailing Address _ 

Street City 

If “A” Man State Sport and Year __ 

Occupation _ 

Title Firm 

Class you consider yourself a member of for reunion purposes 


Degrees from other institutions _ 

Degree 


Year 

(OVER) 


Course or degree 
_and year _ 


State 


City 


Year 


Institution 
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H. S. Peckingpaugh is chemical 
engineer for the Tennessee Power 
Co. in Copperhill, Tenn. 

J. Avery Wilson gives his address 
as Box 937, Newport News, Va. Mr. 
Wilson is connected with the New¬ 
port News Shipping and Dry Dock 
Co. 

A. N. Beck of Troy, Ala., is health 
inspector for the Alabama State 
Health Department. 

Otto Miller ’28, who now has a po¬ 
sition with the Alabama Power Co., 
stationed in Birmingham, spent two 
days in Auburn recently. 

Mr. Ira Waites ’28 who graduated 
in Pharmacy, visited the Square and 
Compass Fraternity on October 18th. 
Mr. Waites has been taking the 
State Board examinations in Mont¬ 
gomery. 

A. L. Cameron ’28 made a short 
stop-over in Auburn on his way from 
Atlanta to New Orleans recently. 
Mr. Cameron is connected with the 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

H. C. Hopson ’28, former business 
manager of The Plainsman and a 
graduate in architecture, has a posi¬ 
tion with a practicing architect of 
Middleton, New York. 

John Hydrick visited friends in 
Auburn on November 6. Mr. Hy¬ 
drick is now located in Marion, Ala¬ 
bama, holding a position with the 
Farm Bureau of Perry County. 

Hartwell Davis who is now study¬ 
ing law at Emory University, was the 
guest of his mother in Auburn re¬ 
cently, coming down to attend the 
Georgia-Auburn game in Columbus. 


Give below a brief outline of 
ing your achievements. We need 


MISCELLANEOUS 

J. W. Bivins of Cordele, Ga., is 
superintendent of schools there and 
in the real estate business. Mr. Bivins 
had two other brothers to attend 
Auburn: R. L. Bivins of Macon, Ga., 
now in insurance business, and Frank 
Bivins of Moultrie, Ga., who is in 
the real estate business. 

John A. Dyal is residing in Wood¬ 
bine, Ga., and is a poultryman. Mr. 
Dyal has a brother, L. M. Dyal, now 
attending school here. 

Henry J. Armstrong visited the 
alumni office on his return from 
New York City where he had spent 
the summer. Mr. Armstrong is now 
living in Pensacola, Fla. 

J. D. Martin of Eufaula was a 
visitor on the campus in September. 
His son, J. D., Jr., is a member of 
the Freshman class. 

J. H. Bowen is Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Distribution for the El 
Paso Electric Co., El Paso, Texas. 

W. A. Whatley is with the West 
Pennsylvania Power Co. in Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Dr. L. M. Hand is practicing medi¬ 
cine in Demopolis Ala. Dr. Hand 
took a pre-med course at Auburn and 
later received his degree from Van¬ 
derbilt and Tulane University. 

William Stewart may be addressed 
at 222 Second Street, Thomas, Ala., 
where he is employed by the Repub¬ 
lic Iron and Steel Company. 

Jesse B. Adams of Ozark, Ala., is 
editor of the Weekly Southern Star. 


REMARKS 


your career, accomplishments, writings, 
it from time to time for the Alumnus. 


Chas H. Adams is connected with 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
and is living in Montgomery, Ala. 

W. R. Adams, now living in Ozark, 
Ala., is employed by the Riley-Akins 
Company. A. K. Adams, also of 
Ozark, works with the Virginia-Caro¬ 
lina Chemical Company. 

Oscar A. Moore is now connecteu 
with the Alabama Power Company 
and is living in Gorgas, Ala. 

R. S. Drake is connected with the 
Briscoe Construction Co. in Charles¬ 
ton, S. C. He was a visitor in the 
Alumni Office during the latter part 
of September. 

C. E. Shopp is county agent at 
Clanton, Ala. 

W. D. Barton is director of the 
Farm Bureau and assistant secretary 
Alabama Farm Bureau, Montgom¬ 
ery, Ala. 

Dr. H. C. Nixon, is connected with 
the History Department at Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La. 

R. E. Williams lives at 2427 Broad¬ 
way, Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Williams 
entered his son, Robert, in school 
here this fall. 

J. A. McLeod, county agent at An¬ 
dalusia, Ala., was a visitor on the 
campus during the first week of Sep¬ 
tember. 

R. M. Beasley, who is in the em¬ 
ploy of the United Fruit Co. in Tela, 
Honduras, was in Auburn during the 
month of October to attend a reun¬ 
ion of the family. 

Buckner Beasley now holds a posi¬ 
tion with the United Fruit Co. in 
Tela, Honduras. 


if any, or any matters concern- 
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ERECTION OF FRATERNITY 
HOMES BEGUN 

Erection of the first two fraterni¬ 
ty homes on the new Fraternity Row 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
will start immediately, according to 
announcement by Dr. Bradford 
Knapp, president. They are Delta 
Sigma Phi and Phi Delta Theta, each 
of which will cost approximately 
$30,000. 

Work on Delta Sigma Phi has 
been started and Phi Delta Theta 
will start in the near future, Dr. 
Knapp said. Each will be thorough¬ 
ly modern and will make a distinct 
contribution to the buildings at Au¬ 
burn. 

The two homes will be located on 
the east side of College Street be¬ 
tween Thach and Miller Avenues. 
Until recently most of the land up¬ 
on which they will be located was 
private property but deals have been 
closed selling it to the college which 
now owns all the property on the 
east side of College Street between 
the two avenues named with the ex¬ 
ception of two private homes and 
the lots on which they stand. 

This announcement by Dr. Knapp 
means that the old Fraternity Row 
on the campus between the presi¬ 
dents home and Comer Hall will be 
discontinued. Theta Chi was the 
first fraternity to build a home on 
the campus at Auburn and Sigma 
Nu was second. These are the only 
two fraternities now owning their 
homes on the campus; and although 
the location of Fraternity Row is be¬ 
ing changed these two will not be 
disturbed for some time. 

C. A. Fulghum, of Pensacola, Fla., 
has the contract for erecting the 
Delta Sigma Phi home. Mr. Ful¬ 
ghum built Ramsay engineering hall 
which is one of the best and most 
attractive buildings on the campus 
at Auburn. Dr. Knapp announced 
that Phi Kappa Delta, A. T. O., and 
Pi K. A. are also planning to build 
homes at Auburn, but final arrange¬ 
ments have not been made. Under 
the plan of construction a fraternity 
may build a home on college proper¬ 
ty with the financial backing of the 
college. The principal and interest 
are paid on the amortization plan, 
extending over many years. 

Starting the new Fraternity Row 
marks further unfolding of the 
“Greater Auburn” plans as they are 
now being projected. At present 
the new extension building is being 
constructed out of extension funds. 
The next big college building is to 
be one for chemistry for which plans 
are now being drawn. This will 
come from funds from the unified 
education bill which was passed by 
the last legislature of Alabama. 
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CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 
WAS BUILT IN 1887 

The following news item was 
taken from the issue of the 
Alabama Teachers’ Journal for 
October, 1887: 

The new chemical laboratory 
of the A. & M. College, Au¬ 
burn, Ala., was begun Sep¬ 
tember 26th, with imposing 
ceremonies. Much enthusiasm 
was manifested. The students 
were formed in a hollow square 
and they, together with the 
faculty, broke the earth first. 
Remarks were made by Drs. 
Broun and Lupton. This will 
be the largest and most com¬ 
plete chemical laboratory in the 
South. 

^_/ 

A MODERN SLAVE OF THE 
LAMP 

(Continued from page 5) 

Sloan set out one day to make a 
windage test of this machine, and had 
just got the thing going when a sick¬ 
ening grind came to his ears. A 
screwdriver left by some one in the 
top of the machine had become lodg¬ 
ed between the poles. The General 
Electric’s expensive new pet was a 
total wreck. 

That screwdriver loosened young 
Sloan’s hold on the world’s tail a 
little. He was called on the carpet, 
given a dressing down and put on the 
oil pit gang for the good of his soul. 
But not long afterward they sent him 
down to Washington with the rebuilt 
machine and he installed there the 
first big turbine ever made. 

He left General Electric to go to 
the Birmingham Railways, Light and 
Power Company, which handled that 
city’s street railways, electric, gas 
and steam heat. He became assist¬ 
ant to the president and got a con¬ 
centrated course in public utilities. 
Next to the New Orleans Railway 
and Light Company, where for four 
years he was vice-president and gen¬ 
eral manager. Here, as in Birming¬ 
ham, Matt Sloan was friend of street 
laborer and big business man alike, 
and got along well with both. 

“How about union labor?” I asked 
him at one point. 

“I didn’t find that it had any ter¬ 
rors,” he said. “I tried to give those 
fellows a square deal and we got 
along famously.” 

The reputation of this born mixer, 
who was also a broad-guage public 
utility executive, began to spread. 
Now, big business as well as baseball 
has its scouts out for likely men. One 
day an innocent looking gentleman 
by the name of R. A. Carter, vice¬ 


president of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, called on 
Matt Sloan in New Orleans. He ex¬ 
tended the visit over three or four 
days, sat around and gossiped with 
Sloan, and although the victim didn’t 
know it shrewdly pumped him as to 
his views, his policies, his record. A 
week after Carter left Sloan got a 
ware from the New York Edison Com¬ 
pany asking him to come East for an 
important conference. 

He came. Flabbergasted, he re- 
cieved an offer of a job as assistant 
to the vice-president and general 
manager. He accepted. 

A year and a half later N. F. 
Brady decided to step out of the 
presidency of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company. Matt Sloan stepped in. 
Last month Mr. Brady resigned the 
presidency of the New York Edison 
Company and became chairman of 
the board of directors. Again Matt 
Sloan, who had made an extraordi¬ 
nary record over in Brooklyn and 
had preached consolidation in season 
and out, stepped up to a bigger job. 
The other presidencies of the three 
other companies followed. “Write 
your own ticket,” said Mr. Brady. 
“You have a free hand. Go to it!” 

So the gentleman from Alabama 
has become New York’s own slave of 
the lamp and the dynamo, servant of 
six million Aladdins and head of the 
biggest electric system in the world. 
Among the first letters of congratu¬ 
lation he got were a number from 
streetcar conductors and motormen 
down in New Orleans. He was plain 
Matt Sloan to those fellows in the 
old days. He is today. 

r 

AN APOLOGY! 

HROUGH a most regret¬ 
table error the names of 
Hunter McDuffie of Monroe¬ 
ville and Ben E. Harris of Tus¬ 
caloosa were omitted in the 
legend under a picture of alum¬ 
ni executives published in the 
October Alumnus. If you will 
turn to page 23 of that issue 
you will see that Mr. McDuf¬ 
fie is the first gentleman (left 
to right) in the second row, 
standing directly behind Judge 
L. F. Sessions of Ozark; and 
Mr. Harris may be seen in the 
third row directly behind Gen¬ 
eral Noble. 

How the error occurred is a 
total mystery; but we are very 
sorry, and trust that “Demon 
Mistake” will pass us up in the 
future.—Editor. 
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ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC 
TO THE FOREFRONT 

(Continued from page 3) 
department with this $750,000 ap¬ 
propriation. 

Landscape engineers are busy plan¬ 
ning lawns, planting shrubs and mak¬ 
ing Auburn beautiful in general. 

Above all these things, we think 
the greatest addition to our institu¬ 
tion has not come to us in the way of 
building or beautiful grounds, but 
instead we now have working with us 
and for us a great leader. This per¬ 
son is no other than our new presi¬ 
dent, Dr. Bradford Knapp. It took 
only a very short time for Dr. Knapp 
to win the love and respect of the 
entire student body. Our new presi¬ 
dent has won the respect of the 
Alumni and the people of Alabama 
as only such a capable man could do. 
I will try to give you an outline of 
the needs of Auburn if she is to grow 
as foreseen by our new president. 

1. A stadium and athletic field, 
with a seating capacity of ten thous¬ 
and, which would cost from $75,000 
to $85,000. 

2. A field house or enlarged gym¬ 
nasium for the purpose of holding in¬ 
door sports such as basketball, indoor 
track, wrestling meets, etc. Such a 
structure would cost $150,000. 

3. A Memorial Student union 
building, the cost of which would be 
about $200,000. 

4. A college hospital at the cost 
of $50,000 to $75,000. 

5. A great outdoor swimming 
pool. 

6. An outdoor theatre like Mc¬ 
Intyre outdoor theatre at the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia. 

7. The establishment of a defin¬ 
ite and more businesslike student 
loan of at least $50,000. 

8. Either statues or portraits of 
former presidents and distinguished 
alumni of the institution to be pre¬ 
served as a matter of historical rec¬ 
ord and pride in the history of Au- 
ourn. 

Coach Bohler 

The athletic department like the 
ether departments of the college is 
undergoing a great change this year. 

t the head of this department wo 
have the hard working Coach Bohler, 
Every day now we can see his white 
cap darting about from squad to 
squad of football candidates on Drake 
Field. This man stops only here and 
there to assist some squad or individ¬ 
ual. Coach Bohler does not draw 
any line as to the man or squad that 
he works with, he stops to help the 
lowliest Frosh with the same tone 
of enthusiasm as he does the most 
famous Senior. 

There have been many improve- 


Auburn Freshies Beat 
Yearlings Of Tulane 

Alabama Poly freshmen smother¬ 
ed Tulane’s yearlings eleven in Au¬ 
burn, November 10, 18 to 7, both 
teams reserving their offensive 
drives until the final periods. 

After a slow first half, the Junior 
Plainsmen drew blood early in the 
third period when Leo Young broke 
loose for 75 yards and Auburn’s first 
counter. Pate missed goal. 

A bad punt by Young on Au¬ 
burn^ 10-yard line paved the way 
for the Tulane aggregation to score 
in the same period. Haik passed to 
Haynes for Tulane’s touchdown. 
Clover kicked goal. 

Pate’s broken field running gave 
Hatfield a chance to score Auburn’s 
second touchdown by plunging from 
the one yard line. Pate later inter¬ 
cepted a pass and ran 60 yards to 
count in the final period. He missed 
tries for the extra points. 


ments made in our athletic depart¬ 
ment this year. Our playing facili¬ 
ties have been greatly improved and 
enlarged by the increased amount 
of equipment and by the addition of 
a new temporary wing onto the gym¬ 
nasium, which serves as dressing 
rooms for 200 men. The swimming 
pool is now open for the purpose of 
teaching the entire freshman class 
how to swim. 

Under the leadership of Coach Boh¬ 
ler, Auburn will have more athletic 
teams than ever before in the his¬ 
tory of the institution, in football, 
basketball, baseball, track and ten¬ 
nis. Besides having his two major 
teams, he will have several battalion 
teams, fraternity teams and class 
teams. This will give many more 
men a chance to test their abilities, 
the athletic department will also add 
other new sports this year such as 
wrestling, boxing, and swimming. 

Playing Space Needed 

The greatest drawback to the 
athletic department now is the need 
of more playing space. Auburn is 
in sore need of fields to accommodate 
the various athletic teams. It is hop¬ 
ed within the near future, Auburn 
will have all the space needed by 
Coach Bohler to build and train our 
football machine. 

The Auburn Alumni Association 
has done much for the betterment of 
uburn in the past year. This de¬ 
partment is once more organized and 
hard at work doing things for Au¬ 
burn. This association has at its 
head General Robert E. Noble serv¬ 
ing as president. This fast growing 
organization has made a tremendous 
growth within the past year and is 


still growing in numbers as well as 
spirit. A year ago this department 
iiad only about 350 correct addresses 
of Auburn Alumni, but today they 
have over 4000 correct addresses of 
Auburn Alumni listed by states, coun¬ 
ties, towns, and by classes. A year 
ago there was only a few paid up 
memberships in the association, to¬ 
day there are over 1000 members 
hat have paid up their alumni dues. 
Also, there have been 36 new chap¬ 
ters added to the alumni association 
within the past year. The work of or¬ 
ganizing new chapters and getting 
in touch with the alumni of Auburn 
is speedily going forward. 

Student Employment 

This department through the sug¬ 
gestion of Dr. Knapp has taken over 
the work of the student employment. 
This indeed is a great work and this 
organization is doing some good work 
for the college along this line. 

The Alumni Association is now 
putting out a monthly magazine that 
is a credit to Auburn. 

Extension Building 

It is with no little interest that we 
watch the construction of our new 
Extension Service Building. This 
building will be a beautiful addition 
to Auburn and to Ag Hill. Complet¬ 
ed, this building will cost about $90,- 
000. The department of agriculture 
has now a modern storage plant. This 
plant will greatly aid the Depart¬ 
ments of Horticulture, Poultry and 
Animal Industry in their work. In 
the near future Ag Hill is to have a 
new dairy barn and a new gin house. 
The green houses have been repaired 
and better arrangements for heating 
made. 

The experiment station has recent¬ 
ly added several new experimental 
fields and sub-stations out over the 
State. There have been added three 
experimental fields and seven more 
will be added to these in the future. 
The three recently located are near 
Alexandria, Prattville, and Orrville, 
Alabama. 

Three sub-stations have been add- 
eci to this department. One of these 
stations is located at Belle Mina in 
Limestone County, and will be known 
as the Tennessee Valley Sub-Station. 
Another is located at Crossville in 
DeKalb County, and will be known 
as the Sand Mountain Station. The 
bird is located at Headland, Henry 
County, and will be known as the 
\viregress Station. Two other sub¬ 
station are to be located in Alabama 
in the near future. The work of 
these new fields and sub-stations will 
no doubt make the work of the Ala¬ 
bama experiment station more ef¬ 
fective and more thorough than ever 
before. 
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DUNSTAN WIZARD AT RE¬ 
TRIEVING LOST RADIUM 

(Continued from page 7) 

in their lead box and this in turn was 
in an ordinary fire proof safe with 
the door locked, hence there was no 
chance for radiation to get out into 
the room except by passing through 
the lead of the container and the 
thick walls of the safe. When the 
electroscope was brought into this 
room and placed 7 feet away from 
the safe, the rate of leak increased 
from .01 to .05 scale divisions per 
minute, thus five times the normal 
rate. The following rooms in the hos¬ 
pital were carefully tested: Doctor's 
office, Emergency Operating Room, 
Ante-room, Linen Room, Store Room, 
Nurse's Dressing Room, Sterilizing 
Room, Doctor's Dressing Room, 
Large Operating Room, and Small 
Operating Room. There was no evi¬ 
dence of radio activity whatever. 

“The back yard from which the 
garbage is removed every night was 
also tested. The side yard near the 
door of the emergency operating 
room (in which room the radium had 
been applied to the body of the pa¬ 
tient when it was lost) was also test¬ 
ed, with entirely negative results. 

“This took practically all day and 
the net result was that one could say 
with a fair degree of certainty that 
the radium was not in the hospital. 

“Having failed to find the radium 
in the hospital the next most likely 
place was the city incinerator and 
dumping ground. Work was started 
early in the morning. A remark by 
one of the garbage truck drivers to 
the effect that all garbage coming 
from the sanatorium was handled by 
the night haulers' crew helped a great 
deal, as upon inquiry it was found 
that the night crew dumped their 
material on one part of the area 
where it was allowed to accumulate 
until the following morning, and 
then set on fire and burned. After 
burning, the ashes were shoveled and 
raked over the edge. I checked the 
statements of all these people and 
fortunately they were verified com¬ 
pletely. The result was that we were 
saved the time and effort necessary 
to test out the area on which garbage 
is dumped by the day crew. We 
were thus saved at least two days' 
work. 

“We first made a complete test, 
setting up the instrument in posi¬ 
tions five feet apart over the entire 
area on which the night crews had 
burned their garbage, as I rather ex¬ 
pected to find the needles within 
this area. The results of the test 
were entirely negative. Next it 
seemed advisable to work along the 


edge of the dump. Accordingly the 
instrument was set up every five feet 
along the edge in this vicinity for 
about 200 feet. The work was con¬ 
tinued until about 10:00 A. M., when 
the heat on top of this dump became 
so intense as to render work unbear¬ 
able, and furthermore the sun's rays 
interfered with the proper working 
of the electroscope. Work was there¬ 
fore, called off until 4 P. M. when it 
was resumed. 

“About 5:15 P. M. we had very 
trustworthy indications of the pres¬ 
ence of radio active material, the rate 
of leak being about 15 times the nor¬ 
mal value. It now became too dark 
to read the microscope and hence 
work had to be discontinued for the 
day. 

“Work was started at 6:30 A. M., 
rigging up and testing out another 
electroscope. The electroscope I had 
used up to this time was one which 
was designed to admit with the ut¬ 
most facility radiation from all direc¬ 
tions except that coming straight 
down which, of course, never occurs 
in radium hunting. It is therefore 
beautifully adapted to getting on the 
trail, but for the accurate location of 
the lost needle it is not well suited. 
For this purpose I use another elec¬ 
troscope which admits radiation in 
only a small angled cone coming up¬ 
wards, hence is well adapted to give 
the location accurately. 

“For this purpose I usually pro¬ 
ceed as follows: A line is drawn on 
the ground and a series of readings 
taken for positions two feet apart 
along this line, by this means the po¬ 
sition of maximum leak on this line 
is located. Now through the point 
of maximum leak a line is drawn at 
right angles to the first line, and a 
series of rates of leak are taken at 
intervals of two feet along this line. 
It is evident that in most cases the ra¬ 
dium will be directly beneath the 
(Continued on page 22) 


FOOTBALL TEAM CON¬ 
TINUES TO IMPROVE 

(Continued from page 12) 

Georgia backs all over the field. 

Tuxworth and Callahan were like¬ 
wise good in the backfield, while the 
entire Auburn line played sturdily 
on defense. 

Rothstein, until he was injured in 
the third quarter, was Georgia's main 
offensive threat. With the exception 
of Benny, the Tigers stopped every 
other Georgia ball carrier. 

The Bulldogs did not appear to be 
within several leagues of the power¬ 
ful outfit that played with the 
Tigers last year, but the desperate 
Plains defense largely accounted for 
the apparent difference. 

Tulane Game 

Tulane won over Auburn in New 
Orleans, November 10, by the slim 
margin of 1 point, 13-12. The Au¬ 
burn Plainsmen got off to a slow 
start, but in the third period scored 
two touchdowns and would have won 
the game if they had not missed the 
extra points. 

Tulane started with a rush scor¬ 
ing a touchdown within the first few 
minutes of play and Banker place 
kicked for the extra point. In the 
second period Tulane rang up a sec¬ 
ond touchdown but Banker's place 
kick went wide of the goal posts, the 
half ending 13 to 0. 

Both of Tulane's touchdowns were 
made by Armstrong who made a 45 
yard dash off right tackle for the 
first score and passed 18 yards over 
the Auburn goal to Roberts for the 
second. 

Auburn Scores 

After the rest between halves Au¬ 
burn took command when Peake in¬ 
tercepted a pass from Armstrong on 
Auburn's 60 yard line. Tuxworth 
then skirted left end for 18 yards. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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KEEP IN TOUCH WITH AUBURN! 

—SUBSCRIBE TO THE PLAINSMAN— 

A newspaper coming twice a week will keep you in¬ 
formed of what is going on at Auburn. (Clip the blank, 
fill out and mail). 

The Plainsman will give you the current slant on 
campus activities from the undergraduate point of view. 

Business Manager of Plainsman, 

Box 538, 

Auburn, Alabama. 

Enclosed find $3.50 for which please send me the bi¬ 
weekly PLAINSMAN for the year 1928-1929. 

Name _ 

Address _____ 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH NOW 
COMPLETED 

The first services held in the new¬ 
ly completed main auditorium of the 
Episcopal Church of Auburn were 
conducted by Rev. W. B. Lee, Sun¬ 
day, October 7, at eleven A. M. The 
parish house has been completed for 
about three years and has been used 
for the services. The formal open¬ 
ing of the church will take place 
some time in November. 


DUNSTAN WIZARD AT RE¬ 
TRIEVING LOST RADIUM 

(Continued from page 21) 
point of maximum leak on this sec¬ 
ond line. This is not absolutely ac¬ 
curate, but in most cases works very 
well. 

“In cases where there are ob¬ 
stacles to the passage of the radia¬ 
tion very erratic results may be ob¬ 
tained. In the present case the 
curve showing the rates of leak along 
the first mentioned line, had two well 
defined, though unequal humps lead¬ 
ing one to think that the radium 
needles were in two groups. This 
was probably due to the obstruction 
offered by a thick piece of plate 
glass, embedded in the dump a little 
above the situation of the three 
needles. The point of maximum leak 
on the second line was found to be 
on the inclined surface of the dump 
about 5 feet below the edge. 

“On account of the steep angle of 
the dump the utmost care had to be 
used in getting out the material. I 
secured the services of a very intelli¬ 
gent young white man for this dig- 
ing. You will understand that for this 
purpose time was saved by having 
three men on the job. The laborer 
shovels the dirt into boxes, the as¬ 
sistant brings the boxes to me and I 
test them one by one with the elec¬ 
troscope. Naturally I have to keep 
the electroscope sufficiently far away 
from the excavation so that the ra¬ 
dio active material will have no ef¬ 
fect upon the instrument. 

“I started the laborer using an or¬ 
dinary spade, but it was soon found 
that this was too large a tool as it 
was almost impossible to prevent 
sliding of the material. On this ac¬ 
count I purchased two ordinary 
gardener’s trowels, one large and one 
small. The spade was forced down 
into the inclined surface of the dump 
thus effectually stopping any sliding 
from the hole. The trowels were 
used with the utmost care to remove 
the material on the slope above the 
spade, whose use has just been de¬ 
scribed. The material thus taken 
out consisted in this case of ashes, 
broken bottles (some of them melt¬ 


ed), wire, tin cans, and curiously a 
piece of plate glass about 5-16 in. 
thick, 6 in. wide and 18 in. long. 
This material was placed in boxes 
and the boxes tested one by one with 
the electroscope. A little after 11 
A. M. one of the boxes coming from 
the excavation showed that we had 
the radium needles in it. By the pro¬ 
cess of halving, the quantity of ma¬ 
terial was reduced to a very small 
amount and the three radium needles 
were then readily seen. They were 
attached to each other and one end 
was embedded in a roughly spherical 
mass of fused glass about V 2 in. in 
diameter. This glass was cracked 
through in every direction and was 
readily removed from the radium 
needles by gentle pressure with the 
fingers. 

“I re g re t to report that the needles 
seemed to be considerably injured, 
there being several cracks in the 
platinum-iridium tubes and one of 
them at least is considerably warped. 
Naturally, without considerable test¬ 
ing I cannot say whether any of the 
radium contents of the needles have 
been lost. As usual, I very carefully 
tested the excavation and the ad¬ 
jacent ground for radio activity after 
the needles had been removed. These 
tests showed that the ground was not 
at all radio active, so that if any ra¬ 
dium has been lost it has either been 
carried away by rain or even blown 
away in the ashes, or there is such a 
small quantity of it as to be beyond 
detection by the electroscope.” 

NEXPECTED results are some¬ 
times obtained in the “radium 
hunts”. Once when hunting a single 
lost needle in a large hospital, Pro¬ 
fessor Dunstan found five needles in 
an office desk. It had not been lost, 
but had simply been forgotten. They 
were valued at $1,000 per needle. 

Professor Dunstan often receives 
inquiries as to whether or not he can 
find buried treasure, gold, diamonds, 
and money; but unfortunately the 
electroscope refuses to testify con¬ 
cerning such materials. 

Occasionally there seems to be a 
real epidemic of radium losses. The 
old “Divining Rod” is at the present 
day passe, but the new one is con¬ 
stantly showing its value. 


BILL YOUNG BACK AFTER 
OPERATION 

W. A. (Bill) Young is able to be 
back in Auburn after an operation 
for appendicitis four week ago. Af¬ 
ter a brief convalescence he expects 
to be back on the job; and to go to 
Birmingham at an early date in con¬ 
nection with the new radio station 
WAPI which is being installed there. 


BASKIN TELLS OF TRIP 
ABROAD 

By WEEMS O. BASKIN 

The American Olympic Team got 
well under way when our own Euil 
Snider and Ray Barbuti, great Syra¬ 
cuse football and track star, clashed 
in the tryouts at Philadelphia in the 
early part of July. Throughout the 
grinding trials and during the whole 
Olympic trip these two boys furnish¬ 
ed the bulk of excitement with their 
brotherly love arguments. Barbuti is 
known all over the east and other 
parts of the country as being one of 
the most confident and cocky run¬ 
ners that the game has ever pro¬ 
duced. In fact he was hard to han¬ 
dle, but after a few days of handling 
by the speedy Euil the Syracuse 
star was overcome. Several times 
the Olympic stars were complaining 
about the roll and rocking of the 
boat caused by what they thought 
to be rough sea, but only to find out 
that it was a great argument between 
Snider and Barbuti. However, they 
were very close friends and two of 
the greatest competitors the game 
has ever produced. 

* * * * 

Having the Olympic games every 
four years gives all the great track 
stars something in common to work 
for. It is by far the greatest sports 
carnival to be held and more athletes 
benefit from it than in any other 
sport. It brings together athletes 
from the different parts of the coun¬ 
try which is very beneficial to each 
and every one because of the per¬ 
sonal contact. 

You have heard it talked and read 
in the various newspapers about the 
over-eating of the Olympic team, the 
soft tracks, an over-flow of managers 
and the like, but to my way of think¬ 
ing we were up against some good 
athletes in the old country. Europe 
has just as good track men as the 
States, however, they are not as 
plentiful as the Europeans would 
like. The United States has always 
had a monopoly on the game, but 
from now on this distinction will not 
be as much in evidence. We, the Unit¬ 
ed States as a whole, have been just 
a bit too confident over our own 
Lrack stars. The next time the 
Olympic games are held in Europe 
it will be nip and tuck throughout 
the games. Nevertheless, I think the 
Staters will always be on top because 
of her great supply of material. 
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cAuburn On ^he AAir <£Again 

Weu> c£Auburn^irmingham-oMontgomery Radio Statioru 
Will Se Open On Christmas ‘Day 


D EAL was closed with the South¬ 
ern Bell Telephone Company 
on Nov. 14 at a conference in the 
office of Gov. Bibb Graves at Mont¬ 
gomery for establishment and main¬ 
tenance of a special transmission 
line for the Auburn-Birmingham- 
Montgomery radio hookup with the 
powerful new broadcasting station 
now nearing completion on Red 
Mountain, near Birmingham. Broad¬ 
casting will begin on Christmas Day, 
1928. 

Under the terms of the contract 
which does not run for a definite 
period, but may be terminated by 
either party to the agreement, the 
Southern Bell is to receive $1,000 a 
month for the use of the line. This 
is to be paid by Auburn, the State 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Birmingham input station. 

The telephone company has a line 
already installed that it can use be¬ 
tween Montgomery and Birmingham, 
but will have to build a new line 
from Auburn to Montgomery to 
carry out its part of the agreement 
and complete the hookup. Charge 
made by the company for the line is 
based, it is stated, on a rate for 
service of this character approved 
recently by federal authority. 

The conference was attended by 
Gov. Graves, Dr. Bradford Knapp, 
President of Auburn; P. O. Davis of 
the Auburn Extension Service; S. M. 
Dunwoody, State Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Industries, and D. 
M. Therrell of Atlanta, representing 
the Southern Bell Telephone Com¬ 
pany. 

Estimates are . to be obtained at 
once by the State Board of Adminis¬ 
tration from General Electric Com¬ 
pany on the cost and installation of 
che radio input station in Montgom¬ 
ery, which will probably be located 
in the Department of Agriculture 
and Industries building on Dexter, 
Avenue. Orders have already been 
placed for input equipment for the 
stations at Auburn and Birmingham. 

While the purpose of the radio 
broadcasting station is first of all the 
transmission to every section of Ala¬ 
bama, of crop price quotations, live¬ 
stock quotations, and news and in¬ 
formation generally of interest to 
farmers, it is planned to also broad¬ 
cast regularly special programs by 
Alabama artists. 

At the beginning the Alabama sta¬ 
tion is to be “on the air” for an in¬ 
definite period during the day and 
one hour at night, except Saturday 


and Sunday; this is only a tentative 
arrangement that is subject to 
change, as the hours that will finally 
be allotted for broadcasting have not 
yet been definitely determined. 

The broadcasting station on Red 
Mountain is to be one of the most 
powerful east of the Rockies. 
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HELMS TO CAPTAIN 
AUBURN HARRIERS 

At a meeting of the members 
of the 1928 Auburn cross coun¬ 
try team after their tryouts to 
see who would compose the 
team that is going to meet the 
University of Georgia harriers 
Saturday, November 10, in a 
dual meet in Athens, V. C. 
Helms was elected captain of 
the team. 

Helms is a senior and has 
been a member of Coach Wil¬ 
bur HutselPs cross country 
and track teams for the past 
three seasons. His home is 
Opp, Alabama, and he is 
enrolled in the course in sec¬ 
ondary education. Helms is 
not a letter man from last sea¬ 
son but won his “A” in 1926. 

In the recent tryouts, Helms 
won after a sensational race 
with Carmon Teague, breaking 
the Auburn record for the first 
tryout of the season. 
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BASKET BALL PRACTICE 

(Continued from page 13) 
goals in alumni gymnasium and the 
“Wonder” coach, Mike Papke, will 
hurt the team, but with a wealth of 
material from the reserves and 
freshmen, followers of the game 
need not worry about Auburn not 
putting out a winning team. 

Coach Bohler has almost an en¬ 
tirely new system from the one 
Coach Papke taught his team as 
Coach Bohler is a firm believer in 
haying a team that can cage goals 
from the center of the floor while 
Coach Papke’s team had an offense 
that worked the ball almost under 
the goal before trying for points. 
Each turned out a winning quintet, 
so each system must be as good as 
the other. 


FOOTBALL TEAM CON¬ 
TINUES TO IMPROVE 

(Continued from page 21) 

A pass Tuxworth to Peake netted 
four yards, Sellers made 11 yards 


STUDENT NEWSPAPER 
ADVANCES WITH AUBURN 

N LINE with other advances at 
Auburn, the Plainsman, a news¬ 
paper published by the students of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
has become a semi-weekly publica¬ 
tion. Beginning October 1, announce¬ 
ment is made by J. B. McMillan, 
business manager, that it is being 
published each Thursday and Sun¬ 
day morning instead of weekly as in 
the past. 

With this increase in the number 
of issues arrangements are being 
made to deliver the Plainsman by 
carrier as well as through the mail. 
When it was only a weekly publica¬ 
tion mail circulation was satisfactory, 
but now that it is a semi-weekly pub¬ 
lication and one of the issues is pub¬ 
lished Sunday morning, arrange¬ 
ments for more rapid distribution 
were necessary. 

The change is regarded as a mark¬ 
ed step forward in the distribution 
of news on the campus of the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute and in 
the town of Auburn. The proposal 
met the hearty approval of Dr. Brad¬ 
ford Knapp, president, who prizes 
highly prompt distribution of college 
news. 

The Plainsman is a standard seven- 
column newspaper, and is now run¬ 
ning six pages per issue. The edi¬ 
tors, the reporters and the business 
staff are students, but members of 
the facutly cooperate with them. Lud¬ 
wig Smith, a Birmingham boy, is ed¬ 
itor-in-chief. Mr. McMillan is from 
Talladega. Others on the editorial 
and business staffs are: Rosser Al¬ 
ston, Raymond DeArman, A. V. 
Blankenship, Victor Savage, J. D. 
Neeley, K. R. Giddens, Thomas P. 
Brown, Campbell Blake, Robert I. 
Hume, Roy Sellers, J. E. McLeskey, 
Bob Handley, Howards Sparks, Busi¬ 
ness staff: Grady Moseley, H. H. 
Milligan, Walter Smith and J. .M 
Johnson. 


through center, Ingram made 11 
more, Sellers two and then Tuxworth 
w T ent 13 yards through left tackle 
for a touchdown. Ingram failed at 
place kick. 

Then came the battle royal when 
Spinks interecepted a pass from 
Armstrong on Auburn’s 42-yard line 
and ran back 43 yards. Line plung¬ 
es brought the ball close to the goal 
line, Tuxworth missing a touchdown 
by half a foot through right tackle. 
A plunge by Sellers at center gained 
only one inch but Tuxworth carried 
it over with another dive through 
right tackle. Banker broke up Tux- 
worth^ pass on a try for the extra 
point and thereby prevented a tie. 



THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


cAlumni President and Secretary SKold 
&Meetings of cAuburn oTYCeru 
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THE ANTHOLOGY OF ALA¬ 
BAMA POETRY 

(Continued from page 11) 

Mary Tarver Carroll, H. Clinton 
Chsistman, Wade H. Coleman, Jr., 
Mary Chase Cornelius, Frances R. 
Durham, Elizabeth L. Edwards, Car¬ 
olyn Brandon Elliott, Lillian Finnell, 
Mary Clifford Foster, Scottie Mc¬ 
Kenzie, Frazier, Hammond Gayfer, 
Kate Downing Ghent, lone Guerard, 
Belle R. Harrison, Anne Shillito 
Howard, Ruth Dargan Huger, Bes¬ 
sie Webb Jaynes, June Jaynes, Carl 
Christian Johansen, Hilton Howell 
Jones, Michael Kenny, Annie Gra¬ 
ham King, Ray Knee, John W. Lap- 
sey, D. P. Lawton, Lawrence Lee, 
Effie Williams Leland, Maud Lind¬ 
say, Robert Todd Liston, Sara Liston 
Long, Clarice White Luck, Anne 
Bozeman Lyon, Susan Mabry, Cath¬ 
erine Stuart Macleod, Ethel Maloy, 
Caroline McCall, Robert H. McCon¬ 
nell, Thomas Chalmers McCorvey, 
Mitylene Owen McDavid, Lulie Hard 
McKinley, Kate Slaughter McKinney, 
John Proctor Mills, Elizabeth Milner, 
John Trotwood Moore, Jane Minge 
Nelson, Juliet C. Olin, Anlouisa 
Pearson, Charles J. Quirk, Louise 
Crenshaw Ray, Kate Ayers Roberts, 
Lois Craig Rogers, Albert A. Rosen¬ 
thal, M. E. Henry Ruffin, Ida D. 
Schwartz, Clara Callaway Seay, Lau¬ 
ra Jark Sharp, Katherine F. Shep¬ 
ard, Martha Lyman Shillito, Wallace 
M. Sloan, Eugenia Bragg Smith, Hud¬ 
son Strode, Edith Tatum, Alicia Joel 
Towers, Irwin St. John Tucker, Mary 
Pollard Tynes, Anne Arrington Ty¬ 
son, Mary B. Ward, Clement Wood, 
Nena Wilson Wright, Martha Young, 
and Samuel Minturn Peck. 

The title poem of Katherine Shep¬ 
ard’s “Farther Fairer Seas” is also 
included in the anthology. Her vol¬ 
ume is a collection of idealistic and 
epigrammatic poetry, unusual in its 
interest in social amelioration and 
its philosophic acuteness. The fresh, 
crisp ideas and phraseology are some¬ 
times quite startling. 

Both of these volumes were de¬ 
signed and made by The Bozart 
Press, Ernest Hartsock. Ernest Hart- 
sock, author of the volumes “Ro¬ 
mance and Stardust,” and “Narcis¬ 
sus and Iscariot,” contributor to num¬ 
erous American and English maga¬ 
zines, and the winner of several na¬ 
tional poetry prizes, is the editor 
and publisher of BOZART, the only 
poetry review in the Southern States. 


G eneral r. e. noble, Alum¬ 
ni President, and Secretary J. 
V. Brown during the past few days, 
November 6th to the 17th, have visit¬ 
ed alumni in many of the towns in 
the following counties: Macon, Bul¬ 
lock, Barbour, Pike, Henry, Houston, 
Dale, Coffee, Elmore, Autauga, Dal¬ 
las, Chilton, Coosa, and Shelby. 

At Notasulga, Union Springs, Ab¬ 
beville, Dothan, Enterprise, Ozark, 
Tallassee, Wetumpka, Prattville and 
Clanton, meetings were held and in 
each town, when possible and where 
there were no local chapters, alumni 
organizations were established. 

Many pleasant acquaintances were 
made with Auburn men in Loacha- 
poka, Headland, Taylor, Slocomb, 
Hartford, Brundidge, Troy, Eclec¬ 
tic, Elmore, Autaugaville, Burnsville, 
Tyler, Benton, Lowndesboro, Verbe¬ 
na, Jemison, Calera, Rockford, Good- 
water, and Columbiana. A great 
many new addresses were obtained 
and added to the register in the alum¬ 
ni office. 

The spirit of Auburn men every¬ 
where is optimistic. Everyone ex¬ 
presses himself enthusiastically re¬ 
garding the new President, Dr. Brad¬ 
ford Knapp, and is looking forward 
confidently to the rapid development 
and growth of Auburn. It was in¬ 
teresting to note how many people 
over the state have already become 
acquainted with Doctor Knapp. Those 
who have not yet met him or heard 
him are very desirious of doing so. 

General Noble and the Secretary 
were pleasantly received in every 
town and many courtesies and ac¬ 
commodations were shown them. For 
these favors we wish to express our 
deep appreciation. 

Among the many alumni called 
upon, the writer wishes to mention 
a visit to Cliff Feagin of Clayton, 
Ala. Having been stricken with 
rheumatism, and almost totally blind, 
he has been confined closely to his 
room for many years. He is a loyal 
Auburn supporter and by the help 
of his good wife keeps informed 
about Auburn affairs through the 
Alumnus and the daily papers. He 
speaks tenderly and lovingly of the 
many old Auburn men he recalls and 
is happy over any news concerning 
their welfare. The Alumnus wishes 
his many Auburn friends would write 
him. It would gladden his heart. 
He has two children, a daughter and 
ison. The daughter graduated at 
Woman’s College in 1923 and Cliff, 
Jr., at Auburn in 1927. 


At Abbeville, Enterprise, Tallas¬ 
see, and Wetumpka alumni chapters 
were organized. At several other 
places visited, organizations will be 
perfected at an early date. 

On Friday evening, Nov. 6, Wal¬ 
ter E. Henley, president Birmingham 
alumni chapter, and Secretary P. M. 
Smith called a meeting at 7:30 P. 
M. at the Southern Club. Several 
hundred men gathered. General 
Noble and your secretary made re¬ 
ports of the work done over the field 
in behalf of the association. Charles 
F. DeBardeleben, Tom Bragg, Dr. 
Frank Lupton, Jerry Gwinn and W. 
K. Terry made loyal and inspiriting 
speeches for Auburn. The spirit of 
the meeting ran high and everyone 
departed with a feeling of increased 
loyalty for their Alma Mater. 


AUBURN TEACHERS ACTIVELY 

SPREAD EXTENSION SLATE 

At seven points in Alabama seven 
professors of the Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute organized and started 
extension teaching classes on Oc¬ 
tober 20th, according to announce¬ 
ment made by Dr. B. R.. Showalter, 
director of extension teaching of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Each 
of these classes will continue until 
ten meetings of three hours each are 
held at intervals of three weeks. 
Those who complete the courses will 
be given college credit. 

Dr. George Petrie, dean of grad¬ 
uate work and professor of history, 
will be in LaFayette to organize a 
class in current history. Dr. Petrie 
began this work at LaFayette last 
year. This year he is conducting ex¬ 
tension classes at Montgomery and 
Birmingham in addition to LaFay¬ 
ette. 

Prof. James R. Rutland, professor 
of English, will be at Elba and Enter¬ 
prise to organize classes to study the 
“Modern Novel.” On the same day, 
Prof. Marvin L. Beck, professor of 
social science education, will begin a 
class at Troy Normal to study “So¬ 
cial Problems of the American Fam¬ 
ily.” At Louisville and Eufaula, on 
October 20th, Dr. A. W. Reynolds, 
professor of history began a class in 
“The History of America in Foreign 
Relations.” Dr. R. L. Johns, profes¬ 
sor of educational administration, 
will organize a class in “Child Ac¬ 
counting” at Headland; and Dr. B. 
R. Showalter, director of extension 
teaching, and elementary education, 
will organize a class at Tuskegee to 
study “Problems in Reading.” 


“Let George Do It” 


“George” is doing all that is being done if you have 
not paid your dues. 

Right now, you can render no greater service to Au¬ 
burn than to pay your dues. 

A life membership including permanent subscription to the Alum¬ 
nus is $100, a yearly supporting membership including the Alumnus is 
$10, and the regular annual alumni dues including the Alumnus is $5. 


J. V. BROWN, Executive Secretary 
Auburn Alumni Association 
Auburn, Alabama 


Sir: 


Inclosed is my check of $-for: 

Life membership in the Association. 
Annual sustaining membership. 
Regular annual dues. 


(It is understood that a life membership includes a permanent sub¬ 
scription to the Alumnus and that $2.00 of the amount for other types 
of membership is for a year’s subscription to the Alumnus.) 


Name _ Class 

Address _ 


Last year at Auburn if non-graduate 















INSTRUCTION 


RESEARCH 


EXTENSION 


“AUBURN” 

ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

1. Engineering—Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Highway, and Me¬ 
chanical Engineering. 

2. Architecture, Architectural Engineering, Applied Art. 

3. Agriculture—Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy, Animal 
Industry, Horticulture, Botany, Zoology and Entomology. 

4. Secondary Education, Agricultural Education. 

6. Academic—General courses with options in Art, Science, Busi¬ 
ness and Premedical subjects. 

6. Home Economics, Home Demonstration Work, Home Eco¬ 
nomics Education. 

7. Chemistry, Pharmacy, Premedical. 

8. Veterinary Medicine. 

9. Extension Teaching. 

10. Graduate Studies. 

11. Reserve Officers Training Corps—Artillery and Engineers. 


Girls’ Dormitory under supervision of Dean of Women. 

Student board in dormitories and with private families. Rates 
reasonable. 

High School graduation or equivalent required for admission. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


BRADFORD KNAPP, B. S., D. Agr., LL.B., President 
Auburn, Alabama 


Auburn is the Cornerstone of Education, Agriculture, and Industry in Alabama. 






